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The School and Real Life. I. 


By Herman T. Lukens. 


The common school, intended to meet the needs of 
all children, must not have a bias toward any particular 
trade or occupation. It will not do for the public 
school to discriminate in its favors and try to force 
more people into special lines of work by offering spe- 
cial opportunities in those lines. In particular iocali- 
ties, however, where mining, agricultural, or commer- 
cial interests are so strong as to justify special schools, 
or so dominant as to form the chief attraction, this bias 
may make itself felt in all the teaching, even in the ele- 
mentary grades, because the pupils in such particular 
localities have more apperceptive ideas about coal, iron, 
corn, or banking than pupils in other localities, where 
fishing, manufacturing, or ship building, for instance, 
absorb the chief interest. The schools in all such cases 
should adapt themselves to the wants of the people, 
rather than attempt to counteract local conditions. 

PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. , 

The public school should provide, first, general train- 
ing for all pursuits; secondly, such an acquaintance 
with all the main lines of human activity as will develop 
sympathy with other pursuits than one’s own, and ap- 
preciation of all honest labor; and thirdly, such an ex- 
ploitation of the pupil’s heredity as will enable him 
wisely to choose and to fill his niche in life. 

GENERAL CULTURE. 

1. General culture increases a man’s worth for any 
pursuit. There are also a number of manual and other 
dexterities that are helpful in all vocations, and there- 
fore do not belong to the special preparation for any. 
These are drawing, reading, writing, shorthand, sign 
language, skilful use of common tools, such as needle, 
hammer, saw, awl, penknife, etc. Certain mental and 
bodily habits also belong here; e. g., neatness, order, 
punctuality, obedience, industry, posture, gait, and car- 
riage of the body. All of these facilities and habits must 
become so thoroly a part of the pupil’s make-up as no 
longer to need his conscious effort. They must become 
second nature to him, in order to help him under diffi- 
culties. We make a great mistake in school work in 
trying to argue our pupils into good habits and resting 
satisfied far short of practical facility. A little knowl- 
edge, like a little skill, often inoculates against any fur- 
ther effort or interest. 


SOCIAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

Every one needs training and instruction in his 
duties as a member of civilized society. When rightly 
understood, this would include a study of the family, 
marriage, kinship, the organization, government, and 
support of the city, state, and nation; religious, social, 
industrial, charitable, and educational activities; public 





health, industry, transportation, commerce, division of 
labor, dissemination of news, the rudiments of ethics, 
psychology. Many of the conventionalities of life need 
attention, and pupils should be taught to distinguish 
between such as facilitate and such as hinder human 
intercourse. 

In Germany, it has been proposed to require of every 
able-bodied woman three years’ obligatory service in 
woman’s work, corresponding to the three years’ obli- 
gatory service in the army that the law requires of men. 
Somewhat similar is the proposal to create girls’ high 
schools of domestic work, including housework, nurs- 
ing, care of children, kindergarten, form work, etc. 

MANY-SIDED INTEREST. 

2. Each pupil must enlarge his interest and apprecia- 
tion to embrace other lines of human effort and inven- 
tion. On this depends the support of the various in- 
dustrial arts by the public. The education of the peo- 
ple to care for better facilities, more artistic and hygi- 
enic surroundings, greater conveniences, and labor- 
saving methods, is necessary in order that new and bet- 
ter ways may be introduced. A Chinese community, 
living as the most of the laundrymen do, would not 
support anything but a red paint factory, a rice planta- 
tion, and an importation-house for some half a dozen 
Chinese goods. The greatly diversified wants of civil- 
ized man are the basis for the division of labor and the 
specialization of talent. The narrowness of the indi- 
vidual’s life is replaced by the breadth of activity in the 
whole race. 

PRODUCTIVENESS. 


This education of the receptive and appreciative side 
of our nature out of proportion to-our productive ac- 
tivity has, however, great dangers, which must be 
guarded against. It gives to school life the unreality, 
which is one of the greatest drawbacks to educational 
efficiency. The school is, in fact, an adaptation of the 
environment to the supposed needs of an immature, but 
growing, pupil, and hence in school most pupils experi- 
ence nothing of the real life of the world. But true ed- 
ucation arises from life. Vivendo discimus. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the children drop out before reaching 
the high school, because they are hungry for the reali- 
ties that the school does not teach. 

SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 

How may we remedy this state of affairs? By keep- 
ing the children in contact with the realities of life at 
every step. By taking them to farms, foundries, and 
workshops, locomotive works, flour mills, carpenter 
shops, artists’ studios, shipyards, freight stations, mines, 
water-works, public buildings, churches, hospitals, and 
cemeteries. We have been surprised at finding city 
children who thought a cow was two inches long, and 
who had never seen wheat growing. As a result, city 
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children have, of late, been taken on excursions into 
the country. But I heard a Sunday-school teacher re- 
mark the other day that she thought it about time that 
we were appropriating some money to take the country 
children to see the great human hive in the city. Both 
city and country children, and older people, too, need 
these excursions. In fact, this acquaintance with the 
different human industries is the wisest, broadest, and 
most solid education. Its moral value is immense, and 
its industrial value is incalculable. 
MAKING WORK REAL. 

How far may all the work in school be made real? 
For example, what is more artificial than the usuai lan- 
guage work in school? Even the school definition of 
language shows this artificiality. Language is not pri- 
marily simply a means of expressing thought, but a 
means of social communication. If the speaker or 
writer has nothing to say, or if there is no audience or 
reader who wants to hear or read, the essential condi- 
tions of healthy, educative language work are incom- 
plete. Some of the attempts to collect child-study data 
by having the children write real answers to real ques- 
tions for real persons, whe really wanted to read them, 
- brought a breath of reality into the language work in 
some schools that the teachers would do well to renew. 
Some schools regularly correspond with other schools, 
and exchange descriptions of local points of interest, 
accounts of local industries, photographs, clippings, 
and specimens. When a class in Chicago is studying 


about the Revolution, why should not they be in cor- 
respondence with other classes in Boston, Concord, 
Philadelphia, and other places, who will be only too 


glad to study and write up the local points of interest on 
Bunker Hill, the Washington Elm,the Concord Bridge. 
Independence Hall, and Carpenter Hall, etc. The 
Boston and Philadelphia children, in exchange, can 
learn of the enormous Chicago meat-packing industry, 
of the greatest railroad center in the world, of the great 
harvesting-machine works, etc. The schools of the 
whole country should co-operate in such exchange of 
fresh, real, first-hand information. The postoffice au- 
thorities would, perhaps, eventually, see the wisdom of 
aiding the work by carrying such school matter at 
second-class rates. Co-operation is taking the place of 
competition in other lines. 
CO-OPERATION. 

It is high time that the isolation of each individual 
school gave way to a healthy mutual helpfulness and 
interest of all in each other. Not the least important 
value would be the knitting together of all parts of our 
common country and development of the national con- 
sciousness. France is the pioneer country in this plan 
of school correspondence, and as long ago as the Vi- 
enna exposition of 1873 our special commissioner, E. 
Seguin, in his report to the government, called earnest 
attention to the idea, and praised is as one of the most 
fruitful and practical ideas that he had found in the 
school exhibit of France. French students of English 
now correspond with English and American students 
of French, and the most enthusiastic hopes are held by 
some of an enormous extension of the correspondence 
by international bureaux. 

USE OF ENGLISH. 
How different would such real letters be from the 
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stupid composition exercises of the present! How they 
would enliven the geography and history! Our schools 
are teaching our children to talk and write when they 
have nothing to say, and to expand that nothingness to 
meet the requirement of minimal length of essay. 
Nothing could be worse for the learning of good Eng- 
lish. What every one needs is to learn condensation 
to express as much as possible in the fewest words. If 
our pupils corresponded by telegrams, they would 
learn to use stronger English. 
INDIVIDUALITY OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Again, I do not believe the school teaching of art 
will amount to much until the work is made real deco- 
rating, real illustrating, real sketching from nature, real 
wood carving, and real modeling. Why should the 
school buildings be decorated and hung with bought 
pictures of foreign models before the pupils are admit- 
ted? Why should not the school share in the decora- 
tion of its home? Those homes that seem to me most 
homelike and most artistic are not such as the architect 
and decorator have finished, and then turned over to 
the family to live in; but rather those homes that bear 
the mark of individual taste and local coloring; that 
show the actual handiwork of the dwellers. Such 
homes are part of their occupants. And is not art 
chiefly educative in the production, rather than in the 
finished product? 

REAL PROBLEMS. 

Why is so much time wasted in mathematics in sim- 
ply ciphering unreal problems, when so much calculat- 
ing really needs to be done in real life? School ac- 
counts, drawing plans for new buildings and repairs, 
new apparatus, meteorological observations, laying out 
the school garden, all the thousand applications in 
nature study that Mr. Jackman has admirably shown 
areexamples of mathematics in real life in answer to a 
real need in the pupil’s mind for quantified knowledge. 

CHIEF LINES OF ACTIVITY. 

3. “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s 
a heaven for?” All of this wide reach of the individual 
in appreciation of the marvels of nature and the cun- 
ning of man is the inheritance of each child. Some 
one thing, however, he must learn to grasp and support 
himself by; this thing he grasps he makes his vocation, 
his special field, in which he must be expert in knowl- 
edge and in skill. The choice of the right life work in 
which each can be successful is one of the most difficult 
and important crises in life. The school has a duty to 
fulfil in opening up to the growing boys and girls a 
vista of the various lines of activities in the real world 
about them; in order that during that responsive period 
of early adolescence, when inherited qualities are most 
apt to show themselves, any natural aptitudes may be 
detected and further developed. 

CHOOSING A VOCATION. 

Most of the failures in life are due to the attempt to 
fit a square peg into a round hole, because it was not 
known that the peg was square, or that there were any 
other square holes into which it would fit. If the child 
comes into actual contact with all the chief lines of 
human activity in his school life, his strong and his 
weak points will show themselves. Then, in his later 
teens, he can pass on to special preparation in his 
chosen work, whether it be in the commercial school, 
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in the college, or in the workshop. As things are now, 
poys and girls are forced to choose their life work be- 
fore they know what they are fit for. Then, after spend- 
ing four years at college and four years in a law school, 
they find that law really is not their vocation, and that 
they would do better in a machine shop. Tho late, it is 
better to change to the machine shop than to go on as 
an indifferent lawyer; for no one can do his best work 
except in the line of his greatest interests. 
TRADE TRAINING. 

The public school should not stop when it has pro- 
vided general culture and general training; trade 
schools should be established and supported, at least, in 
part, at public expense. Europe is much more famil- 
iar with such schools than we are, and has found them 
anecessity. All trades should be represented in which 
a sufficient number of pupils apply. Is there any more 
reason for giving free tuition in our normal schools 
than for giving free tuition in schools of design, in 
plumbers’ schools, or in a commercial college? 

5. W. State Nor- 


mal School,.Calt- 
fornia, Pa. 


* 


School Supervision : 
A Few Principles and Plans. 
By B. T. Jones, Wadsworth, O. 


1. The superintendent, while his schools are in ses- 
sion, is to put in the time allotted to him for super- 
visory work as follows : (the portion of time is denoted 
below by per cents. after each item) : 

a. Making out directions for each lesson as the 
class work proceeds in all branches taught in the 
schools—30 per cent. 

b. Examining. pupils’ written work—Io per cent. 

c. Visiting schools—Io per cent. 

d. Conducting teachers’ meetings—s per cent. 

e. Making written inquiries of the teachers regard- 
ing the mental characteristics, attainments, deficien- 
cies, aptitudes, aspirations, qualities of character, etc., 
of every pupil in the schools, and examining the 
answers—25 per cent. 

f. Instructing the teachers in the subjects in the 
course of study and in the history and principles of 
education—(by written questions ahd directions for 
investigation )—1I5 per cent. 

g. Organization work—s per cent. 

2. The work of the superintendent should be done 
mainly through written communications, directions 
and questions addressed to the teachers. 

3. It isno part of the superintendent’s distinctive 
work to prepare teachers for the duties of a subse- 


quent year or for a future position. His efforts in 
teaching the teachers how to teach should have a 
direct bearing on the work they are actually doing at 
the time. 

4. The superintendent should be held responsible 
for every method, teaching device, recitation plan, 
and rule of management, found in his schools. He 
should be held to a strict accountability for results, 
both for entire schools and for individual cases. 

5. The superintendent should, by investigation, sat- 
isfy himself that each teacher thoroughly understands 
and is prepared to teach, everyetopic, problem, etc., 
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— in the part of the text-book she is required to 
teach. 

6. Noteacher should be blamed, censured, or criti- 
cised by patrons, school authorities or superintendent, 
for unsatisfactory results of teaching or mismanage- 
ment of her school. The superintendent should con- 
sider himself responsible for unsatisfactory results 
made by any teacher in his corps. 

7- The methods of instruction and management in 
any system of schools should be the joint work of the 
superintendent and teachers. The kind of instruction 
and training that the pupils are getting should be that 
which has been thought out and approved by the en- 
tire corps. 

8. There should be on file, in the superintendent’s 
office, a record of every method, device, recitation 
plan, and rule used in his schools. These records 
should be constantly undergoing revision by the super- 
intendent and teachers. 

9. No teacher should be permitted to use a method 
until she has first submitted a written explanation of 
it to the superintendent. 

10. The school work should be conducted by no 
fixed methods. Every recitation plan and rule of 
management should be subject to change at any time. 

11. No teacher should be compelled to use a method 
which she does not believe to be sound in theory and 
educative in practice. 

12, The recitation directions made out by the super- 
intendent should relate to the subject-matter chiefly, 
and the teacher should be encouraged to supplement 
them with ideas of her own. 

13. The superintendent, by his written directions to 
his teachers, should, in reality, make himself an assist- 
ant teacher in every school in the system. 

14. The superintendent’s directions ought to take 
the place of all primary books except readers. 

15. The superintendent should conduct all examin- 
ations. The examinations should not be held at 
stated times, and neither the teachers nor the pupils 
should know when they are to take place. The 
superintendent or his private secretary should exam- 
ine and grade every examination paper made out by 
the pupils. 

16. The teachers should be required to make out as 
few formal reports as possible. 

17. The pupil’s work should not be percented for 
promotion. No report cards showing the standing of 
pupils with respect to scholarship, conduct, etc., 
should be made out and sent to parents. 

18. A general teachers’ meeting should be held 
every two weeks,—not oftener. The three main pur- 
poses of these meetings should be to afford oppor- 
tunities : 

a. For the teachers to confer with one another,— 
to become better acquainted. 

b. For the superintendent to examine the teachers 
on a lesson in some professional book studied by all 
the teachers. 

c. For all to discuss the pedagogical questions 
actually confronting the teachers in their school-room 
work. 

19. If a superintendent does his duty to all con- 
cerned, the teachers at work will be receiving as good 
an education as they can obtain at a first class normal 
school. 

20. A superintendent should spend from two to four 
weeks during ever summer vacation in attendance at 
some well-known professional school. 

21. The instruction given the teachers directly and 
indirectly, by the superintendent, should be such as 
to insure them against the possibility of failure in a 
re-examination for a certificate. 

22. The schools of each district should be noted for 
their own peculiar system of plans and practices, and 
this will be the case, if the snperintendent can get the 
teachers to study'education while at work. 





A Teacher Who Taught. 
By Cyril Norfolk. 


I once studied history for a year under a teacher 
who knew how to teach. The topic was general his- 
tory, and the teacher devoted fifty minutes a day, four 
days in the week, to making thirty-five pupils in a 
country high school realize that a life time is too 
short for the learning of much history; and yet that 
great pleasure and profit may accrue from even a 
slight understanding of it. The prescribed text-book 
was “ Swinton’s Outlines of History,” and we always 
learned three or four pages at a time as a ground- 
work for our lesson. 

Assyrian and early Egyptian history we must have 
slighted. And yet, she made so much of an impres- 
sion that, after fifteen years, when I spent some hours 
among the specimens of Assyrian art in the Louvre, 
very definite notions came to me concerning the 
reasons for its excellence and for its limitations, no- 
tions which I found, upon consulting the proper au- 
thorities, were quite correct. (I am reasonably cer- 
tain that none of my studies in those fifteen years 
have touched upon Assyrian art.) 

When we were ready to begin the history of Greece 
Miss Thompson read aloud from Bulfinch’s “ Age of 
Fable,” throughout the history period, the first day. 
She was a charming reader, and moreover, an exceed- 
ingly rapid one so she covered considerable ground in 
fifty minutes. There were two or three copies of ‘ The 
Age of Fable,” in the school library and two more in 
the town library. We fought for those books, we 
planned to meet at each other’s houses so that one 
might read aloud to several others, and before the 
end of a week we had read that portion of the book 
which refers to the Trojan war, and considerable more. 
Meantime we were learning and reciting a stated 
lesson each day. 

There was never a recitation to which Miss Thomp- 
son did not add far more than what we had found in 
the text-book, and added it so vividly that we could 
not help remembering it. She always called us to ac- 
count for this extra information and usually we gave 
it back without much trouble. Almost every day she 
began a book or an article or a poem bearing on the 
subject, read it aloud until she reached a critical point, 
and then held it aloft with the smiling question, 
“Who would like to take this book home until to- 
morrow ?”’ Thirty-five hands would go up and envied 
would be the fortunate one who received the book. 

She spent days in trying to make us realize the 
grandeur of Greek art and letters. She used photo- 
graphs and every book she could lay her hands on, 
but more than all she made us feel how great a thing 
the Greek influence has been through all the ages. If 
I may ventvre to say it without seeming ridiculous 
she made us feel that artists were painting, scholars 
were studying, and we, in our small way, were acquir- 
ing knowledge the better, because those artists and 
scholars had so labored in the .ong ago. In the last 
two weeks which we devoted to Greek history she 
read aloud a history of modern Greece, and then she 
gave us an examination. There were two parts to 
this examination. One was an essay on whatever in 
Greek history had seemed to each pupil particularly 
surprising, interesting, or worth remembering. The 
other was like all ordinary examinations, ten questions 
on the work just completed, but every question 
required for its answer an act of reasoning rather than 
an act of memory. Of course memory was necessary, 
memory of facts from which to reason, but no verb- 
ation memorizing was of any avail in that examina- 
tion, which included, it may be said, just as many 
questions on the information Miss Thompson herself 
had given us and on the books we had read and heard, 
as on the matter in the text-book. 
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We spent three months on Roman history, The 
first thing we did was to learn “The Prophecy of 
Capys.” A certain number of stanzas were put on 
the blackboard every day, and those pupils who did 
not own Macaulay’s ‘“‘ Lays” copied them into blank. 
books. Miss Thompson read aloud a book which 
covered the period of the seven kings of Rome, When 
we could recite, with more or less accuracy, every 
word of the Prophecy, she told us that almost every 
important event in the history we were about to study 
was alluded to in that poem. Some of the allusions 
we were able to explain at once from what we had 
learned from her reading, and as we went on with our 
study we fixed each event in the “ Prophecy,” 

Every day of that three months we learned two or 
three stanzas of the “Lays” until we knew the whole of 
“The Battle of Lake Regillus” and “ Virginia.” Tep 
years afterward I knew every word of all three, and 
to-day I can remember the greater part of the poems, 
and sevetal of my classmates have told me that they 
find themselves invariably referring the allusions to 
Roman history and Roman customs which they find 
in their general reading, to the stirring poetry which 
they learned in their school days. 

We read the whole of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, 
some of it aloud, in the class, and the rest at home. 
We read Antony and Cleopatra, in part, and Miss 
Thompson gave us such a lecture on purity of mind, 
and the art of enjoying literary masterpieces without 
hunting for dirt or thinking about dirt, that I do not 
remember one bit of talk among the girls concerning 
the parts of that play to which many teachers would 
object. Of course, for the boys I cannot answer, ex- 
cept thus far, I know that of the thirteen boys 
who were members of that class, twelve, to-day, are 
men of singularly upright, pure lives, men who stand 
for all that is good in politics and social improvement 
in the communities in which they live. 

We read the whole of ‘ Julius Cesar.’”’ I think we 
prepared for the reading, especially, and tried to do 
it with some elocutionary effect. 

When we studied about the long struggle of the 
Plebeians for political recognition, I think that the 
simple fact of our knowing “ Virginia,” and having, as 
it were, almost within our own experience, a concrete 
example of the wrongs which the Plebeians endured, 
made the whole subject assume reality. Young 
peoplé of fifteen or sixteen learn much through their 
emotions. Political economy and philosophy must be 
administered to them in small doses to have much 
effect. 

Every member of the class read ‘“‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii” at home, and J. G. Whyte-Melville’s 
“The Gladiator.” was read aloud by the teacher dur- 
ing the last week of the term. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that there were recitations on all this historical 
fiction, or rather on the historical facts on which it 
was founded. 

We looked up references constantly. Sometimes 
the lesson to be prepared consisted entirely of topics 
to be looked up wherever we could find information 
and on such days the whole class usually adjourned 
to the public library for the greater part of the after- 
noon. 

The examination that term consisted of ten ques- 
tions; but one answer was allowed to occupy more 
than three lines and that was one which asked for 
certain stanzas from Macaulay. I remember well 
that when Miss Thompson gave out the paper she 
told us that every bit of work we had done that term 
was involved in those ten questions, and that only 
pupils who had studied and thought conscientiously, 
could hope to answer them. We were expected to hand 
in our answers uncopied, so we had to sit down and 
think over every question, compose possible answers 
and then mentally prune them down before we dared 
put pen to paper. 
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The last term we studied medieval history, and I 
think that Miss Thompson, with the rapidly approach- 
ing vacation before her, must have hurried us ; be- 
cause I find my remembrance of the details of the 
work is not nearly so vivid as is that of the two earlier 


terins. 

I remember that we read “ The Children’s Crusade,” 
and that Miss Thompson said that she let us spend 
the time on it because she thought it would make 
us realize, more vividly than any other book, how 
widespread was the religious excitement in Europe 
during the period of the Crusades, and how great a 
ower popular excitement can become. She had 
lived through the War of the Rebellion herself, I think 
she had been a hospital nurse, and I remember that 
in speaking about popular excitement, she told us how 
real a thing patriotism seems in a time of national 
distress and she said, ‘I am glad I am old enough to 
be called an old maid, because if I were younger, I 
could not remember the war, and the experience of 
those days is worth half a lifetime of book education.” 


We read ‘The Last of the Barons,” “ Anne of 
Gierstein,” and “Ivanhoe,” in connection with the 
Feudal System. Miss Thompson read portions of the 
historical plays of Shakespeare aloud, and interested 
us sufficiently in them to make several of us read 
King John, Richard II., Henry 1V., Henry V., Henry 
VI.,and Richard III., the following summer. We read 
them for the history, or the story whichever you 
choose to call it, not the literature ; but the literature 
made its impression nevertheless, for to this day a 

eriod of leisure always sends me to the book case 
or one of the historical plays. 

I have told only a little of what Miss Thompson did 
for us that year. It would take far too many words 
of mine to tell how many seeds of historical interest 
she planted which have sprung up and flourished in 
the succeeding years. 

She was a professing Protestant Christian of the 
best type, and without ever offending a single pupil 
ina class composed partly of Roman Catholics she 
managed to link the Old Testament and the New 
with our secular history, and also to give us much 
that was valuable of ecclesiastical history. I remem- 
ber that in speaking of how Rome increased its power 
by extending its franchise to conquered communities 
she quoted Paul’s conversation with the centurions 
and the chief captain—“ Tell me, art thou a Roman ?” 
He said, “Yea.” And the chief captain answered, 
“With a great sum obtained I this freedom.” And 
Paul said, ‘* But I was free born.” 

I remember, too, how she gave me just enough of 
an idea of the Spanish rule in the Low Countries to 
make me read the whole of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public after I had left school. 

I fear that I may have given the impression that 
Miss Thompson dealt only with the personal side of 
history and that she interested us simply in the 
romance of the subject. If such has been the effect 
of what I have written I have done her scant justice. 
She was a woman of the widestsympathy. She could 
appreciate the feelings of the girl who felt slighted 
because her name had been omitted from an invitation 
list, and she could sympathize with the whole down- 
trodden French nation which achieved its treedom by 
such frightful slaughter. I use this particular illus- 
tration because before I studied general history, Marie 
Antoinette was my historical heroine and I was a 
most enthusiastic “ Aristocrat,” but afterward no 
romance of ruined émigré, however great its pathos, 
could ever make me feel that the Revolution was not 
justified. When I went to France it was the people 
even more than the art or the shops lent the deapent 
interest. 

I have lost touch with high school work, but if the 
boys and girls who are devoting one year to general 
history to-day are being made to enjoy history as we 
were made to enjoy it, they are to be congratulated. 
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Watch the Waste Basket. 


By Minna C. Denton, Arkansas. 


During my last visit to one of the city schools, I hap- 
pened to be seated near one of the proverbial “ nervous 
children,” and I made a study of him (without his 
knowledge, of course) for about five minutes. He was 
supposed to be “ doing sums,” ana this is the fashion 
after which he proceeded. 

After placing several figures of the answer to the first 
problem, he discovered that he had made a mistake, 
and, taking his pencil, he scratched over the entire ex- 
ample. Apparently reflecting that he could not present 
to his teacher a paper marred with so unsightly a spot, 
he tore the entire leaf from his tablet, crumpled it in his 
hand, and stuffed it into his desk. The first two or 
three figures which were put upon the next page proved 
unsatisfactory, so that shared the same fate; indeed, five 
papers in succession were disposed of before he suc- 
ceeded in getting a start. When he multiplied, he al- 
ways wrote the number “to carry” upon a fresh piece 
of paper, which was destroyed when the multiplication 
had been performed. In fact, taking the rate at which 
paper disappeared during that five minutes as a basis 
for calculation, I concluded that the thick, new tablet 
on his desk might possibly last him a week. 

Even supposing that the parent should regard this 
performance without serious dismay, has the teacher 
no duty in such a case, beyond insisting that the paper 
which is actually handed to her shall be free from care- 
lessness and mistakes? 

I once heard an instructor say that he always re- 
quired pupils, in preparing their written lesson in arith- 
metic, to complete the work of each problem upon the 
paper which contained the first attempt. If there were 
mistakes, the amendment might be written below; but 
the mistakes must remain, for these were what he 
wanted to see. The correct solution of the problem 
was of no advantage to him, but he wanted to know 
what the pupil’s first attempt had been, under what 
misapprehensions he had labored, why he had not per- 
haps succeeded in getting a correct result. Further- 
more, he did not allow his pupils to use loose sheets of 
paper for figuring and trial work; he wanted them to 
think defore they put pencil to paper, not afterward, and 
to be sure that each mark they put down meant some- 
thing. 

He thought that these habits of work did a great deal 
toward the training of pupils in neatness, accuracy, and 
concentration of effort. 

As to higher ethical teachings, he considered that it 
was well enough that the child should sometimes be 
brought to feel that a mistake or a wrong is not a thing 
to be gotten rid of by the simple process of erasure. In 
Life’s book there are no erasures, and no clean pages 
where one can “ start over at the beginning.” A mis- 
take is a thing to be mended and atoned for, but not to 
be ignored, all of which has a definite bearing upon the 
case of our “ nervous child,” and one which any teacher 
of children would do well to consider. There is, how- 
ever, another and still more important aspect of the 
case. 

Not to mention the most obvious consideration, that 
the child is acquiring habits of wastefulness which will 
be a drag to him all through life, is it a matter of no 
moment to his teacher that he is showing himself sadly 
lacking in reverence for the labor of others by wantonly 
destroying the product upon which their toil has been 
expended? Can a man’s philosophy of life be ethically 
sound so long as there is within him this possibility, to 
rob a created thing of its usefulness, to make a nothing, 
where a moment ago was something, to put even such 
an insignificant bit of the great world’s belongings 
back, instead of forward, in the line of progress? Is 
this child in a fair way to secure a high development 
of these possibilities? 

“ What a sermon,” and all about such a little thing as 
the tearing of a few pieces of waste paper!” says some- 
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one, incredulously. Yes, but it is not the size of an ac- 
tion, but its tendency, that matters. Habit is the great 
significant in the formation of moral character, and 
habit is made up of these little ordinary doings. It is 
because the American people are a proverbially extrav- 
agant people, and a peculiarly irreverent people, that 
our boy’s manner of disposing of his new tablet is of 
importance to his teacher. 
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The Private Conversation. 
By H. C. Krebs, Supervising Principal, Somerville, 
New Jersey. 

Teacher, you cannot afford to omit this vital means 
of success. Have you a boy who will not study? 
Talk privately with him. Have you another who is 
disobedient ? He needs the private conversation. For 
every offence, for every dereliction, the private conver- 
sation is almost a panacea. It never does harm; it in- 
variably does good. Many a great man has been turned 
from a vicious boyhood becausc of a heart-to heart 
talk with his teacher. Many a teacher has removed a 
— of great worriment by means of a frank, private 
talk. 

This conversation must be private. Boys and girls 
are exceedingly sensitive about revealing their inner 
thoughts and lives to their companions. There is a 
hidden region in every heart that is closed to the public. 
Teachers should expect this privacy in their pupils. A 
conversation in the presence of other pupils, especially 
when school is in session, and all the pupils are listen- 
ing, is extremely unsatisfactory. The boy draws into 
himself, and the teacher, unable to penetrate his re- 
serve, becomes irritated. 

But when teacher and pupil are entirely alone, re- 
serve vanishes. If tactfully treated, the pupil will lay 
bare his motives. He will present his side of the case, 
and often the teacher will see things in a new light. 
Still more frequently will the pupil be shown the error 
of his ways; and, as a rule, he can be induced to im- 
prove them. 

In the second place, note that this interview is to be 
a conversation. In no sense is it intended to be a lec- 
ture. The teacher is to listen, as well as talk. The 
great object is to lead the pupil to express his opinions 
and feelings, and, by entering into them, to form the 
cords of affection that are the result of intimacy. Too 
many teachers are unacquainted with everything but 
the mere shell of the pupil. Intimate relations, govern- 
ment thru love and reason, are thus impossible. 

Let every teacher of fifty pupils determine to know 
each one thoroly. Let her have frequent private con- 
versations with them all. Let them discuss with the 
utmost candor any shortcomings, troubles, difficulties. 
Let them also bring to her matters not related to 
school, so that she becomes their adviser in all the 
affairs of life. Let her point out to them the paths of 
honor, and instill an overmastering desire to be noble. 
In this way she may produce that indelible impression 
for good that is, after all, the end of our work. 

Here is an illustration from real experience, in which 
the success of this procedure is manifest: 

A teacher of sixteen years’ experience came to her 
principal several times, to complain of the irregularity 
of attendance of one of her twelve-year-old boys, named 
Jacob. He would, at times, be absent an entire week; 
and on his return, when at roll call she asked him the 
cause of his absence, he gave vague and evasive replies. 
His irregularity affected his class work, and caused the 
teacher much irritation. Finally, she came to the prin- 
cipal one morning, and almost demanded that this boy 
be suspended from school. “ He comes only half the 
time, and when he is here, he doesn’t know his lessons. 
He keeps the other pupils back, and thus is a general 
nuisance. It would be better for all concerned if he 
wouldn’t come at all.” 

“What is the cause of his poor attendance?” asked 
the principal. 

“T don’t know. I asked him this morning again, 
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and he just says he couldn’t come; 
home.” 

“Do you know anything about his home life?” 

“No. He is dressed shabbily, but I don’t know any- 
thing about his family.” 

“Well, send him to my office. I will have a talk 
with him, and let you know the result,” said the princi. 
pal. 
Along came Master Jacob a short time later. 

“Good-morning, Jacob. Sit down a few minutes 
till I finish this work,” said the principal, pleasantly, 

Jacob sat down, and soon the principal took a chair 
facing him, and said, “ Jacob, you haven’t been in 
school very regularly, have you?” 

“No, sir; my grandmother was ill, and so I couldn't 
come.” 

“Tsn’t your mother at home?” 

“My mother is dead,”—a tear trickled down the 
cheek, and the boy pulled out a soiled rag that served 
for a handkerchief. 

“Ts your father living?” 

“Yes, sir. He and grandma and my little sister and 
I all live together. My sister is six years old, My 
mother died when my sister was born, and I have been 
tending to her ever since, because grandma is eighty- 
seven years old, and is sick most of the time, and father 
goes out to work early, and doesn’t come home till late, 
and we are too poor to hire some one to take care of 
my sister.” 

“ Do you have to work hard?” 

“T get up at four o’clock in the morning, dress my 
sister, get the breakfast for father, give grandma her 
medicine and a little something to eat, wash the dishes, 
and sweep the room. Then I chop wood till half past 
six, and then I go for the newspapers and sell them till 
nine o’clock; then I come to school; but if grandma is 
too sick, I stay at home with her. On Saturdays I 
wash out a store on Main street. In this way I earn 
as much as three dollars a week.” 

“ What do you do with your money?” 

“ My father needs it all; but he gives me everything 
over three dollars that I earn. I buy my own clothes, 
and have done so for over five years.” 

“Do you go to Sunday-school?” 

“No; I don’t have any clothes fit to wear; but to- 
morrow I expect to have a new suit, and next Sunday 
I am going to Sunday-school with Eddie 'y 

It is useless to detail this conversation further. Suffi- 
cient has been given to show that this boy was leading 
a heroic life under the most trying circumstances; that 
if ever a boy needed the kind word, the ory smile, 
and the encouraging sympathy, it was Jacob. His 
teacher had known nothing of this noble boy, because 
she had never resorted to the private conversation; be- 
cause she had never questioned him, except before his 
schoolmates. What a crime she committed against 
this boy when, with all the trouble his little heart had 
to bear, she scolded him, and ridiculed his attempts in 
the presence of his companions! 

On the other hand, Jacob conceived a strong regard 
for his principal as a result of this interchange of confi- 
dence. They were now intimate friends; and when the 

srincipal told Jacob that he was living a heroic life, that 
his care of his sister and grandmother was worthy of 
the highest honor, and that he could be sure that 
would reward him for his work, it is certain that Jacob 
went on his way with a lighter heart. 

Teacher, you have such boys and girls in your room. 
Will you lighten their cares, or will you add to them 
by upbraiding them thru ignorance of their circum- 
stances? Surely there is sorrow enough in the outside 
world to justify its banishment from the school-room. 
Are you a beginner in the work? Then employ the pri- 
vate conversation in every time of difficulty. Do not 
punish in any instance until you have first privately 

enetrated to the inner life of the pupil as nearly as may 
e, to ascertain the mainsprings of his actions. 

Avoid public reproof. Let your government be from 

heart to heart. 


he had to stay at 
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A Model One-Room School iia 


- Sometime ago The School Journal announced the re- 
sult of the competition carried on under its auspices tc 
secure plans and perspectives for the best obtainable 
one-room country school-house. Illustrations of the 
prize-winning designs, with the names and addresses 
of the winners, were also given. This week is present- 
ed an enlarged view of both the floor plan and perspec- 
tive of the first prize design, submitted by Mr. G. D. 
Reid, 20 Magnolia street, Malden, Mass. Mr. Reid 
seems to have solved with success the problems which 
the construction of such a school-house presents. 

Many of the designs submitted were altogether too 
complicated for’the purpose. A design of this kind 
ought to be, first of all, practical. It must be so con- 
structed that it can be put into execution with the 
money for that purpose in the hands of the ordinary 
country school board. That is to say, the design must 
be, by-all means, simple. This simplicity Mr. Reid 
seems to have obtained. 

The problem of light has been well worked out. The 
cloak and toilet rooms have light unstinted, as they 
should. In the school-room itself, the chief light comes 
from the sides, as is proper, and the two windows in the 
rear are so placed as to preclude a confusion of their 
light rays with those of the side windows, with conse- 
qent shadowing. 

There are forty-five seats in the room, arranged nine 
long and five wide. This arrangement is undoubtedly 
the best that could be made from the standpoint of dis- 
cipline, as it lessens the teacher’s angle of vision. 

The vestibules are sufficiently large, and the cloak 
and toilet rooms are excellently located, both with re- 
spect to each other and to the school-room. 

In ventilation, this design is consistently simple. The 
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same may be said of the exterior view, which, tho far 
from attractive, is well fitted for its purpose. 

The entrance might well be a little more prominent, 
and hence more inviting. On the whole, however, this 
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design is easily worthy of first place, and will no doubt 
influence, to a large extent, the architecture of country 
schools. 
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Heating andVentilating Rural Schools. 


Many schools could be named where the hygienic and sani- 
tary conditions are absolutely appalling. One of the more 
flagrant cases that has come to the notice of the writer, is 
in a town in the state of New York. A school building was 
long ago condemned as unfit for use. The town authorized 
a new one to take its place, limiting the amount of money 
to be used to a ridiculously low figure. The board worked 
for months to get an architect to undertake the erection of the 
building. The result is, that the school is nowhere near com- 
pletion, and back go the children to the old rookery, as it is 
called, even tho the school commissioner has forbidden its 
use. The building has no proper sanitary arrangements, no 
proper heating equipment, and not even the suggestion of ven- 
tilation. The parents and children protest, but with no result. 

Now, what are the conditions in the average country school? 
Usually it has two or three rooms, each heated by a stove either 
in the front or rear. It is a cold winter’s day, the stove is 
filled with wood or coal. The faces of the children near it are 
burning with the heat, while those in the other end of the 
room are blue with the cold. The former complain of the heat, 
anc the teacher opens a window. The frosty air rushes in, 
bearing colds and pneumonia for the weaker ones. The whole 
day is a succession of intolerable heat and bitter cold. 

The larger schools—those of two stories and six rooms— 
usually have furnace heat. But here, too, the windows are 
usually depended upon to “regulate” all ventilation. The 
trouble here is not so pronounced,, but is more insidious. The 
temperature is more even in all quarters of the room, but it 
grows warm more slowly than with stove heat. It soon be- 
comes heavily charged with carbonic oxide from the breaths 
of the pupils and organic matter from the constant activity 
and decomposition of the cellular tissue of the body. A little 
while under these conditions, and the body becomes a fertile 
soil for the bacteria it has hitherto repelled. Most of these 
bacteria are harmless, but many of them, may be the exact 
opposite. Coming into the room from the pure air of out- 
dcors, one notices in an instant what is the matter. But it 
has come gradually upon the occupants of the room, and they 
do not notice it. The teacher finally sees the pupils getting 
drowsy and listless, and all at once realizes that the room is 
“close.” A window is opened, and nature is trusted to repair 
the damage that negligence and ignorance have caused. Not 
once, but many times each day does this happen; and poor 
work, continual headaches, listless students, irregular disci- 
pline, and a hatred of school life are among the results. The 
more serious consequences are the weakening of the consti- 
tutions of teachers and children so that they are more sus- 
ceptible to cold, and require a higher temperature for their 
comfort than the normal body should have, and the suscepti- 
bility to disease, which is an outgrowth of this latter result. 

These conditions have been recounted, not because they are 
new, for they are not; but merely to set before school boards 
a vision of what may be happening under their own eyes, with- 
out their seeing it. 

Various people are to blame for the conditions which exist 
in rural school ventilation and heating. But every school 
board should know the fundamental principles which govern 
the hygiene of the school, and.should insist on these principles 
being carried out. If the school-room is to be heated by a 
stove, not any stove will do. It should be so arranged that the 
outer air may be drawn in, warmed by contact with the stove, 
and then forced out into the top of the school-room, 
where it will disseminate, fresh and pure. Becoming heavil 
charged from the @upils’ breaths with carbonic oxide, whic 
is heavier than air, it has a tendency downward. It finally 
reaches the layer of cool air, which makes the feet of nearly 
every child in nearly every school-room cold. is cool air 
is constantly circulating between the cracks under the doors, 
in the corners, and between the boards of the floor. The 
layer of cool air is high or low, as the cracks are large or small. 
But the carbonic-oxide lJayer is not strong enough to overcome 
the cool air, and sink thru it, so that it usually remains at 
about the breathing level—the worst place it could possibly be. 
To get rid of it, a good-sized flue must open into the chim- 
ney at about the bottom of the layer of impure air. A few 
simple tests will find the usual position of this layer. If the 
draught of the chimney is strong enough, the carbonic oxide 
layer_will thus be carried off, and the fresh, warm air take its 
place. Every possible means should be utilized to bring this 
foul air as low as possible. The simplest means is to put rub- 
ber strips on both inside and outside doors, and stop up the 
cracks in the floors and wall. The more thoro this work. 
the lower can be the flue, and the less danger from the cool 
layer on the floor. It should be remembered that thoro circu- 
lation is a prime essential. 

Any stove may be connected with the outer air by a simple 
arrangement at small expense. The flue should be large 
enough to admit sufficient air, and this air should then circu- 
late around the fire-box and enter the room at the top. Thus 
an enclosed layer of air is between the stove and the pupils, 
and there is no intense heat for the latter to suffer. 

In school-houses heated by a furnace in the cellar, the same 
principle should be carried out. Connection with the outer 
air should be had, and the fresh, warm air should enter each 
room at the top, the foul air leaving at lower flue. When it 
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gets too warm in the room, the registers should not be 

but there should be a connection with the outer air fae rd 
room, so that cool air may be admitted. This connection. 
should be as near as possible to the warm air, in order to in- 
sure safety from draughts. Each teacher should have absolute 
control over the temperature of his or her room. More than 
this, every teacher should understand the principle upon which 
the ventilating and heating apparatus is constructed and 
should know perfectly how to use it. The problem is a serious 
one, and should not be overlooked. Common sense can ac- 
complish much, and what money is spent will be more than 
repaid in better health and more efficient work. 
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Text-Books up to Date. 
By Edwin E. Sparks, University of Chicago. 


The past two years have witnessed the appearance of at least 
five new text-books in American history, the poorest of which 
is an improvement in some respect on any previous attempt 
in this line. Now, a three-months’ campaign has rendered 
all of them antiquated. No publisher will dare to exploit.a 
text which does not include the Spanish-American war. The 
Dingley Tariff bill will no longer be an Ultima Thule. 

Authors and publishers are eager to approach perfection in 
bookmaking, and revised editions are not only a necessity, but 
a willingly-borne burden. The sums which might have gone 
toward new and better editions of these texts and to the cor- 
rection of errors, both of fact and proportions, must now be 
spent on supplementary pages and maps. The public will 
pardon errors if the book is “up to date.” 

This raises the whole question of the utility of the matter 
found in the last pages of any school history of the United 
States. History can be written only after the whole case is 
before the jury of public opinion and the verdict fully made 
up. In no subject are causes and effects so far removed. 
Newspaper articles are no more history than the unminted 
bullion is currency. 

An excellent example of history half baked is found in a re- 
cent enterprising attempt to write up the last quarter of the 
century in the United States. 

It is the common experience that the latter part of the school 
history is hastened over or omitted because of the crowded 
curriculum. This would not be true if it were as attractive or 
considered as important as the earlier portions. But the dearth 
of history-making events after the contested election of 1876 
causes a condensation and slurring out of all proportion to the 
preceding century. No one understands or better appreciates 
this sham than the keen-witted student and the conscientious 
teacher. 

We have long been accustomed at least to demand in the 
books the whole of history up to the time of going to press. 
Perhaps in only one case have publishers dared to set limits, 
1765 to 1865, to their books, and that was to make it conform 
to a series. Hence, we shall continue on the economic princi- 
ple of taking all the medicine, even when convalescent, to 
demand text-books up to date and American history from 
Columbus to Cervera. 





E. F. BRADT 
President of the Board of Education, Ishpeming, Mich., who was 
elected President of the Department of School Administration, 
N. E. A., at Washington, for the year 1898-9. 
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Hiawatha lived with Nokomis. 
Nokomis lived in a wigwam. 
The wigwam stood by the water. 
It stood by the Big-Sea-Water. 
Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 


Nokomis was his grandmother. 


Sample page from the new ‘“‘ Hiawatha Primer,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





Architectural Triumph in Newark. 


The progress of the controversy over the new high school 
of Newark, N. J., has been closely followed in these columns. 
Readers will remember how the school board refused to pay 
over $200,000 for the erection of the buildings. Prominent 
architects called these figures absurd, and said that the build- 
ing could not be erected, even in the plainest possible manner, 
for less than $300,000. There were fifty-one bidders for the 
work, and the contract was awarded to Messrs. Howard and 
Cauldwell, of New York. The work has been done in a thoro 
manner, and Newark now has a building of which she may 
well be proud. The school consists of a basement and three 
stories. Its face is of brick, gray and speckled, with terra 
cotta trimmings to match. The corridor and lavatory floors 
are of artificial stone, with slate wall-bases; other floors are 
of maple. The rest of the woodwork is North Carolina pine 
with natural wood finish. ‘The flues are of galvanized iron and 
brick. 

The first and second floors, all corridors and lavatory floors 
are fire-proof. All iron beams and girders are encased in con- 
crete, and the spaces between them are filled with monolithic 
slabs of concrete encasing twisted iron rods. This method 
not only insured against fire, but saved ironwork in the con- 
struction. The roof and the floor under the third-story class- 
rooms are of wood—the only places in the building not fire- 
proof. The staircases are of iron, with slate treads. The roof 
is covered with slate. and the metal-work trimmings of copper. 

The heating and ventilating system draws its fresh air from 
two shafts erected in the south court outside the building. 
Each room is supplied separately. The foul air leaves thru 
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brick stacks connecting with underground ducts. A double- 
fan system, run by gas engines, supplies air. The lavatories 
are separate in each courtyard, and have their own system of 
ventilation. The building is arranged for gas and electricity. 
The contracts were as follows: 


Excavating and grading, $3,006 
Mason work, 76,711 
Iron work, 43,202 
Carpenter Work, 39,300 
Plumbing and gas-fitting, 3,346 
Heating and Ventilation, 21,348 
Electric wiring. 5,000 
Electric clock and telephone system, 2,000 


This makes the total cost of the building only $193,913—an 
astonishing figure, when compared with the previous esti- 
mates. This is a cost of about ten and three-fourths cents per 
cubic foot. “The American Architect and Building News” 
says that the low cost is due partly to the following reasons: 

A. Compact arrangement of plan reducing the number of 
running feet of masonry wall to a minimum. 

B. Utilizing the space on the third floor over a portion of 
the auditorium. 

C. Concentration and simplicity in the arrangement of 
plumbing system. 

D. Reduction in the amount of material used in the heating 
and ventilating system by reason of compactness of plan. 

E. Reduction in the amount of iron work by means of the 
system of reinforcing the beams with concrete. 

The triumph for the school board and the architects certainly 
is complete. It brings to the consideration of all interested 
the old question as to Whether school boards do not pay much 
more than is necessary for buildings involving considerable 
expense. It is to be hoped that others will profit by the lesson 
learned in Newark. 





‘ ‘THE FIRE-FLY SONG. 





Wah: wah-tay -see, lit - tle fire - fly, 





Lit - tle, flit - ting, white- fire in - sect, 





Lit - tle, danc - ing, white - fire crea - ture, 





Light me with your lit - tle can - dle, 





Ere up-on my bed I lay 





Ere 


‘close my eye - lids. 


in sleep I 


Sample page from the new “‘ Hiawatha Primer,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
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i School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 


A decision far reaching in its effect has been handed down 
by Judge Tuthill, of the Lake county, Indiana, superior court. 
Citizens brought an injunction suit against the city council 
and board of education of Hammond, to restrain them from 
using $15,000, realized from the sale of school bonds. They 
contended that the city had already reached its debt limit, and 
so the bonds must be invalid. The court held that the munici- 
pality and the “school city” were two distinct bodies, and 
while the former may have reached its debt limit, the latter has 
not. Consequently, the bonds are valid, and the money may 
be used. This decision will untangle many a complicated 
problem in Indiana, where many of the towns have reached 
the limit of their constitutional indebtedness. (Towle et al. 
vs. School Board et al.) 


BOARD MUST OBEY TAXPAYERS. 


In Ohio, a petition was filed, asking for the creation of a 
sub-district for school purposes. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to investigate the feasibility of the plan, and reported 
in its favor, selecting the site for a school-house. In a sub- 
sequent action, the court held that their decision was final, 
and that the action of the board in abandoning the site select- 
ed, purchasing another, and attempting to erect a school-house 
thereon was unauthorized and void. 


THE REMEDY. 


An action was brought by taxpayers to enjoin the erection 
of the building on the site purchased by the disobedient board, 
and also the negotiation of bonds to provide the money need- 
ed, the paying out of funds already provided, and the levying 
and collecting of a tax for the purpose. While the action 
was pending, the board proceeded to finish building the 
school-house. The court held, (a) that the fact of the school- 
house being finished did not make the action for an injunction 
void, and (b) that a court of equity would give the taxpayers 
relief from the burden incurred by the board, and hold that 
the action of the board was entirely illegal. (Moss vs. Board 
of Education of Special School Dist. No. 1, Ohio S. C., April 
19, 1898.) 

This evidently holds the bonds which were issued to have been 
void, as their holders had been notified that an action for injunction 
was pending, and so should not have purchased the bonds. The 
decision seems to intimate that the individual members of the 
board are financially responsible for the expense incurred. 





e 
TOWN’S LIABILITY FOR HIGH SCHOOL TUITION. 


The statutes of 1894, chapter 436, state of Massachusetts 
provide that “any town in which a high school or school o 
corresponding grade is not maintained shall pay for tuition of 
a child who with its parents or guardian resides in said town, 
and who attends a high school of another town.” If the parent 
pays the tuition, he has a right of action to recover it from the 
town. Relying on this, a parent sent his child to a school out 
of town. A school of corresponding grade existed in the 
town, tho not supported by it, and not approved by the state 
board of education. The court held that the parents had no 
right to recover tuition from the town, so long as the school 
just mentioned existed in it. (Hurlburt vs. Inhabitants of 
Boxford, Mass., S. J. C., June 24, 1808.) 


TOWN’S LIABILITY FOR TRUSTEES’ ACTIONS. 


The revised statutes of Indiana for 1894 (secs. 8081, 8082) 
provide that a school trustee must, in order to incur expense, 
secure permission from the county commissioner. This ap- 
plies to even the most inexpensive and necessary thing. +f 
the trustee fails to secure such order, he is personally fiable 
for the expense incurred. However, if the town accepts the 
~ ann of the thing purchased, the trustee may recover its 
value. 


AUTHORITY OF A TRUSTEE. 


The statute (sec. 5920) also provides that a trustee shall have 
the care and management of all school property, real and per- 
sonal, belonging to his corporation for common-school pur- 

oses. This implies contrary to the preceding decision, that 

e may expend a reasonable sum in insuring school property 
against fire and storm. (Clark school township vs. Home In- 
surance Co., Indiana, App. C., June 30, 1808.) 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S USE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In Minnesota, a county superintendent notified a school 
board that he would hold a teachers’ examination in a certain 
room, in a certain school-house, on a certain date. As school 
was to be in session there at that time, the board designated 
another room for the superintendent, and so notified him two 
days before the examination. The superintendent refused to 
ag the room, and asked for a writ of mandamus, to compel 
the board to furnish him a certain room. The court di - 
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charged the writ. The superintendent appealed, with the fol- 
lowing result: The court held, that, under the law, the su- 
perintendent cannot arbitrarily and absolutely designate any 
school-room which he desires for the purpose of an examina- 
tion, but he has the right to select a room, and so notify the 
board. If the reasons why the board cannot grant the room 
are sufficient, they must offer him a suitable room in the dis- 
trict. In case of controversy over the matter, the board must 
show that it acted in good faith. (State ex rel. Covel ys, 
Board of Education of School Dist. No. 6, Minnesota S. C.,, 


July 15, 1808.) 
POWER OF SECTIONAL BOARD. 


Matilda Scott was elected by the sectional board of a city 
to a principalship. The board of education would not confirm 
her, and she brought mandamus proceedings. The trial court 
ruled against her. On appeal, the court affirmed the previous 
decision, on the following grounds: Under public laws of 
1865, p. 176, ruling, that no person shall be elected a teacher 
by any sectional boards unless he be found duly qualified and 
given a certificate, the board can pass a by-law that only male 
teachers shall be elegible to the principalship of a mixed gram- 
mar school, and can refuse to confirm a woman principal, tho 
duly elected by a sectional board. (Commonwealth ex rel. 
Scott vs. Board of Education, Penn. S. C., July 21, 1898.) 


AMISH COLONY YIELDS TO LAW. 


The Amish people of Elkhart county, Indiana, have reli- 
giously opposed all educational, as well as all other modern 
movements, for many years. They refused to obey the com- 
pulsory education law, and banded together to pay all fines 
resulting from it. After they had paid a fine of $21, because 
one parent refused to send his son to school, | decided that 
it was less expensive to comply with the law. ereafter their 
children will attend school. 

¥ 


Radical Changes Proposed. 


Little Rock, Ark.—J. D. Stone, county examiner of Cleve- 
land county, in his final report to the education department, 
makes a number of suggestions which favor radical changes in 
the state school system. He says: 

First: “Our present plan of taxation is at fault. Instead 
of local taxation, we need an amendment to the constitution, 
giving us the privilege of voting a ten-mill tax—state tax, at 
that. This fund should be apportioned by the superintendent, 
as is now done. 

Second: “The office of county examiner should be abol- 
ished, and in lieu thereof county superintendents should take 
their place. They should be appointed by the superintendent 
of public instruction from suitable material in the county, if it 
contains it; if not, then from the best material in the state. 
The county superintendents should be paid a salary, and 
should devote their whole time to the work. They should have 
an office at the county seat, be provided with a full set of 
books, and all books, reports, papers, etc., pertaining to the 
office of superintendent of county schools should be made di- 
rect to him, who shall file away and preserve the same. Ail 
warrants drawn on the county treasury should be registered 
by him in a book kept for the purpose and receive his endorse- 
ment. 

Third: “The present school-district system should be abol- 
ished, and all districts made co-extensive with the political 
townships. One director for each district should be elected 
fora eee of four years, whose duty it shall be to call a meet- 
ing of the patrons of the various schools in his district to meet 
at the voting precinct of his township on the fourth Saturday 
in May, for the purpose of voting by ballot for a first, second, 
or third-grade teacher, the time for their school to commence, 
the length of time to run, and the amount of building or re- 
pairs necessary to be done. The director should appoint the 
judges and clerks to hold the elections, whose duty it shall 
be to hold it, canvass the returns, deliver them to the directors 
sealed, who should, in turn, deliver into the hands of the 
county superintendent. 

Fourth: “ Each county should be entitled to a board of ed- 
ucation, consisting of three of the best business men in the 
county, to be appointed by the county superintendent immedi- 
ately upon his being qualified. 

“Tt should be their duty to apportion the funds apportioned 
to the county, to the various schools of the county, open and 
canvass the returns, carefully examine the books of the county 
superintendent, and those of the county treasurer pertaining 
to the county school funds, and shall employ all the teachers 
of the county, giving those schools such teachers as indicated 
by the patrons, the length, and time. 

Fifth: “The salaries of the teachers of the county should 
be regulated by law about as follows: Third-grade teachers, 
not less than $30; second-grade teachers, not less than $40; 
and first-grade teachers, not less than $50. Several higher 
branches should be added to the required grade.” 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

rrespondence is invited. Address letters to Zattor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth street, New York city, 


— 
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Physical Apparatus. 


The Journal presents in this school board issue brief accounts 
of some of the more interesting pieces of physical apparatus. 
Some of this apparatus has just been put on the market; the 
rest is comparatively new. It is hoped that it will prove inter- 
esting to principals and school boards. For further discus- 
sion, the circulars of new apparatus, issued by the manufac- 
turers, should be written for. 


GAS VOLTAMETER AND ELECTR OLYTIC CELL. 


The voltameter shown in the illustration is a simple piece 
of apparatus, and with a burette and U tube, can easily be con- 
structed in any physical laboratory. The pieces consist of a 
sixteen-inch brass stand, a U tube, two electrodes, a graduated 
burette, of thirty cubic centimeters capacity, two adjustable 
clamps, eight inches of rubber tubing, one pinch cock, and two 
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Voltameter and Cell. 


connectors. The electrodes are two small glass tubes, passing 
down the center of each of which is a copper wire, sealed in 
the glass, and connected with a sheet of platinum. Rubber 
corks are inserted over the upper ends of the electrodes, and 
terminals left for small connectors. The pinch cock is pro- 
vided so that the tube may be used without the burette. In 
electrolysis, or similar experiments, this apparatus will serve 
every purpose. 
INDUCTION COIL. 


This induction coil is in four pieces—a solid iron core, 
with detachable brass ring, primary, and secondary 
coils. The primary coil is of two layers of wire, the 
terminals being brought out to binding posts at right 
angles to the spool. The secondary coil is wound with 
many turns of fine copper wire. All the experiments 
in magnetic and electro-magnetic induction can be per- 
formed with this piece of apparatus. The primary coil, 
with its core, can be used as an electromagnet or 
solenoid. 

This induction coil may be mounted on a wooden 
base furnished with binding posts, connected with a 
vibrator arm and contact post. If the primary coil and 


core are used alone, an automatic vibrator is formed, 
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Induction Coil. 


attached to the instrument will transmit a severe shock. 
The current can be regulated by the contact adjust- 
ment or by moving the core or coils. These pieces of appar- 








Automatic Vibrator.. 


atus are manufactured by the Palmer Electrical Instrument 
Company, 26 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


POLARISCOPE FOR CLASS DEMONSTRATION. 


The polarizer in this instrument is a plate of glass resting 
upon the blackened surface of a hard-wood base. The wooden 
arm supports the analyzer and object holder. The analyzer is 
a Nichol’s prism, which rotates smoothly in a brass mounting 
attached to the inclined arm. At the lower end of the arm is 





Polariscope. 


a stage to rest objects against, and a plate of ground glass is 
placed in an upright frame beyond the polarizer, to cut off 
images of outside objects. The instrument is especially useful 
in experiments upon the interference of polarized light in pass- 
ing thru thin films. It is manufactured by the Ziegler Electric 
Company, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 

A SLIDING WHEATSTONE BRIDGE. 


The accompanying cut shows a new form of sliding Wheat- 
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stone’s bridge. The sonometer heads, 180 and 181, ave fas 
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Improved Atwood's Machine. 


tened to the table. One wire is stretched across the metal 
post in each sonometer head and secured. The meter-stick is 
held in its clamp just behind the wire, with its metal edge up- 
ward. The torsion clamp, 181, is so siaaed that when it rests 
upon the table it will clamp the meter-stick just enough to 
serve as a guide, but allow the clamp to slip easily along. Into 
the small binding post on the clamp is inserted the end of the 
wire of the galvanometer circuit, which has a sliding contact 
upon the stretched wire. The cut shows a small cell used for a 
working current, and the coil, 121, used as an unknown resist 
ance. The appliance is manufactured by the Crowell Appar 
atus Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
IMPROVED AMPERE’S LAW APPARATUS, 


Previous forms of the apparatus for illustrating Ampere’s 
law have been unsatisfactory from the fact that the contacts 
continually swing out of the mercury, breaking the connection 
and often fusing the contacts. The new piece of apparatus 
here shown obviates this by a mounting for the frames, which, 
while it rotates with the least possible friction, has no pendular 
swing, thus keeping the contacts in the mercury. The three 
frames shown in the illustration can be put in this mounting, 
being held in place by thumb-screw. he current from two 
cells of storage battery will suffice to make the helix point 
north and south. Much less of a current makes it move freely 
when intiuenced by a bar m: inet or a current flowing near it. 
A slight current is sufficient for usual experiments The 
frame holding the rectangular coil of wire which is shown in 
the illustration mounted on the tripod stand may also be used 
in the hand. 

HELIOSTAT 


ACCORDING TO DR, MULLER, 


The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of the ar 
rangement * this heliostat. The clock work being over the 
mirrors, the beam of light is reflected into the room at about 
the height of an ordinary experiment table, instead of a counle 
of feet higher, as is usual in the reverse arrangement. The 
clock has an eight-day movement, The instrument is easily 
set up, and then all that is necessary is to mark the position 
of the leveling screws on the window board, and keep the clock 
running. The heliostat will then be in readiness for use at an 
instant’s notice. These two Ivtter pieces of apparatus have 
inst been put on the market by Queen & Company, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED ATWOOD’S MACHINE, 


The Atwood’s machine shown in the illustration is a simple 
and fairly accurate piece of apparatus by which the laws of 
falling bodies may be shown. The wheel, 73, is placed in the 
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The Rowland D'Arsonval Galvanometer, 


clamp, 135. The bearings are small, to prevent friction. A 
100-gram weight is attached to each end of a fine cord, 164, 
about a meter long and placed upon the wheel, as shown in 
the cut. A meter stick is held vertically by the clamp, 99, in 
a convenient position for measuring the position of one of 
these weights. A pendulum about a foot long is suspended 
from another part of the same clamp, for marking equal inter- 
vals of time. This apparatus is made by the Crowell Appar- 
atus Company. 


THE ROWLAND D’ARSONVAL GALVANOMETER, 


The D’Arsonval galvanometer which was invented several 











Heliostat According to Dr. Muller. 
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years ago by Prof. Henry A. Rowland, of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, is pet in use in many of our prominent universi- 
ties. It is equally adapted for high schools, and gradually is 
making its way among them, 

The galvanometer consists of a brass frame of L shaped 
cross section, holding a steel magnet at the curve. The coil 
ends above in a little spring hook that fits into a correspond- 
ing hook upon the lower end of the top suspension. The coil 
may be instantly removed and another substituted. The sus- 
pension above is a straight piece of phosphor bronze strip. 
six and one-fourth inches long; the suspension below, a helical 
spring made from the same length of the same wire. The coil 
is clamped firmly in place by an improved clamp, which tends 
to take the strain and weight of the coil from the upper sus- 
pension. Dead heatness is secured by a light aluminum sheet 
fastened to the upper part of the coil. The readings thus are 
made as nearly perfect as possible. The telescope attachment 
has a three-fourths-inch achromatic objective, cross hair, and 
single draw with an eyepiece draw for bringing the cross hair 
into focal plane. It is clamped in a brass casting, carrying also 
the scale, and mounted one-half meter distant from the mirror, 
The readings, which are in mms., are therefore exact tangents 
of twice the deflection angle. The whole instrument screws to 
the wall, James G. Biddle. Drexel building, Philadelphia, 
controls the selling rights of this instrument. 


LABORATORY TESTING SET. 


The laboratory testing set, shown in the accompanying cut, 





Laboratory Testing Set. 


is a new or of apparatus. It consists of a Wheatstone 
bridge, and a static galvanometer, a resistance box, and com- 
mutator. Thus are collected the most important pieces of test- 
ing apparatus which a student is liable to need. The set is 
made by the L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 14 Ashburton 
place, Boston, Mass. 


Educational Card Games. 


The series of educational card games issued by The Fireside 
Game Company, of Cincinnati, O., has been augmented by 
several new games. One of these is the “ White Squadron,” 
a game descriptive of fifty-two of the war vessels in the United 
States navy. The faces of the cards contain fine half-tone cuts 
of the vessels, accompanied by a description of each. The 
suits are divided according to the class of vessel, whether bat- 
tleship, cruiser, or gunboat. Another new game is “ Poems.” 
Each card bears on the back a picture of the home of Long- 
fellow, while the faces contain extracts from various poems, 
finely illustrated. The suits are divided according to the coun- 
tries of the authors. Other games in the series are “ Artists,” 
“ Fraction Play,” “The Mayflower,” “ Our Union,” “In the 
White-House,” “ Flags of the World,” “In Castle Land,” 
“ Population,” and “ Oak Leaves.” 


A Beautiful Bird Chart. 


From both an educational and artistic point of view, the 
“Chart of North American Birds” is to be very highly com- 
mended. The chart is mounted on an adjustable frame, and 
is about two by three feet in size. It consists of eighteen 
plates, each plate containing from seven to nine different birds. 
The plates are classified into birds of prey, birds of the woods, 
game birds, field birds, wood birds, meadow birds, marsh and 
shore birds, swimming birds, birds of peculiar beauty or habit, 
song birds, warblers, finches, familiar birds, tiny birds, and 
miscellaneous. The plates are done in the process of color 
photography and the colors are brilliant, striking, and true 
to life. Each plate is reinforced on the edges of the back, to 
prevent tearing. The chart should be a great aid to every 
teacher in nature, and an artistic addition to any school-room. 
It is made by the Nature Study Publishing Co., Chicago and 
New York. 
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The School Supply Field. 


The Chicago board of education has given Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York, a contract to supply 250 
schools with maps, at $35 a set. This makes a total of $8,750. 


The Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “Helps in Brazing.” It describes 
brazing by the dipping method, the furnace, etc. It is espe- 
cially directed to bicycle manufacturers. 


“Art in the School-Room” is the title of an attractive il- 
lustrated catalog of pictures issued by the Helman-Taylor 
Company, 168-174 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. A brief in- 
troduction explains the growing desire for attractive pictures 
in the school-room. Excellent half-tones of famous paintings 
are scattered thru the book. It should have a wide circulation. 


A twenty-page booklet has been compiled from the “ Mes- 
sages and Papers of the Presidents,” edited by Hon. James 
D. Richardson, giving the views of each president on fo~eign 
relations and the acquisition of territory. It is illustrated, 
well arranged, and especially valuable at this time. The orig- 
inal book with the booklet, can be obtained from the treasurer 
of the committee on distribution, 109-111 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

The Sadler-Rowe Company, 12 North Charles street, Balti- 
Md.,, issue an attractive pamphlet about their educa- 
t onal publica. ons, g:viog espec.al attentio to 
the budget system of bookkeeping. The pam- 
phiet is finely illustrated with views of their 
offices, factory, and covers of books and ap- 
pliances. 


more, 


The Perry Pictures begin their fall cam- 
paign in earnest. They are becoming more 
| popular every cay, because of their decorative 
qualities, their cheapness, and educational 
value. A two-cent stamp sent to the Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Mass., will secure 
their catalog. 


The cities of Massachusetts have used the 
Holden patent book covers ever since the 
‘| state adopted free text-books, sixteen years 
ago. Camden and Trenton, N. J., Butte and 
Helena, Mont., have recently adopted the 
covers. 


The Potter & Putnam Company, as New 
York agents of Thomas Kane & Company, 
have secured the valuable contract in a close competition, for 
the furniture of Pardee hall, Lafeyette college, Easton, Pa. 


Mr. A. J. Kendall is to represent the New York Silicate 
Book-Slate Company, which is now doing a general school- 
book business. Mr. Kendall was for some years with the J. 
N. Schermerhorn Company. 


Sixteen thousand letters on_a typewriter, with absolutely 
no repairs, is a good record. The manager of a large chemi- 
cal works makes this tribute to the Remington. 


In Blair, Neb., where several of the readers and spellers 
of the Pollard Synthetic series have been used for several 
years, the board has added this year the “ Advanced Reader ” 
and the new “ First Book for Little Folks.” 


An up-to-date booklet is issued by the New York Central, 
giving a full description of its new twenty-four hour train, 
“The Lake Shore Limited,” between New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. In addition to the illustrations, de- 
scriptions of the cars and their appointments and a map of the 
route, it contains one new feature of special interest—a de- 
scriptive time-table of the route traveled, pointing out the var- 
ious objects of interest, natural and artificial, with bits of an- 
ecdote and history. A copy of the booklet can be had by ad- 
dressing a postal card to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York. 


Cincinnati has taken a determined stand against the ticket 
scalpers within her limits. An ordinance has been passed, pro- 
viding that scalpers must have licenses, and be bonded against 
selling spurious, counterfeit, or stolen tickets. In one week 
eight scalpers have been convicted and fined, and six more 
arrested. Former Attorney-General Harmon was among the 
prominent lawyers who appeared in the police court against 
them. Thus the citizens have determined to help the railroads 
in their efforts to protect themselves and the traveling public. 


The catalog of the Sam Houston normal institute, Hunts- 
ville, Texas, shows a total enrollment for 1897-908 of 458 stu- 
dents. The total number of students enrolled during the first 
nineteen vears was 4,504. The students are arranged in three 
classes, elementary, junior, and senior. Prin. H. C. Pritchard 
himself takes charge of the work in history and science of edu- 
cation, psychology, and methods of teaching. 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 


books) 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


“ The Billy Goat, and Other Comics,” by E. W. Kemble. 

“The Life and Letters of Eugene Field,” by Slason Thomp- 
son, of the editorial staff of the Chicago “ Evening Post.” 

“The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron,” edited by 
his grandson, the earl of Lovelace, 12 vols., crown 8vo.; now 
being published. 

“The Epistles of Paul in Modern English,” by Dr. George 
B. Stevens, of Yale. 

“ Ethics,” by Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin university. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Frank Thilly, Ph.D., of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

“The Bases of the Mystic Consciousness,” by E. Récéjac. 
Translated by Sara Carr Upton. 

“ History of Ancient Philosophy,” by W. Windelband, of the 
University of Strasburg. Translated by Herbart Ernest 
Cushman, Ph.D., of Tufts college. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,” by Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son 


“American Lands and Letters,” by Donald G. Mitchell. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


“Israel Putnam, Farmer, Pioneer, and Major-general,” by 
William Farrand Livingston. In American Men of Energy 
series. 

“ Saladin and the Fall of Jerusalem,” by Stanley-Lane Pool. 
In Heroes of the Nations series. 

“ Historic New York,” edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin 
and others. 

“ Historic Towns of New England,” edited by Lyman Pow- 
ell: 150 illustrations. 

“The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America,” by Prof. 
Bernard Moses, of the University of California. ; 

“Modern Spain,” by Martin A. S. Hume, and “ Austria,” 
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by Sidney Whitman. In Story of the Nations series, 
“ Alfred Tennyson,” by Elizabeth Luther vas 
“ Bismarck and the New German Empire: ow It Arose 
and What It Displaced,” by J. W. Headlam, of King’s college, 
Cambridge. 
“The Story of the West Indies,” by Amos K. Fiske. In 
Story of the Nations series. 


The Century Co, 


“The Adventures of Francois,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. A 
story of the French revolution. 

“Good Americans,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

“ Gallops,” by David Gray. 

The World’s Rough Hand,” by H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 

Stories of the sea. 

“Our Conversational Circle,” by Miss Agnes H. Morton; 
with an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

“A Primer of Heraldry for Americans,” by Prof. Edward 
S. Holden. 
sid Madame Butterfly,” Japanese stories, by John Luther 

ong. 
“ Educational Reform,” essays and addresses, by Pres. Chas, 
W. Eliot, of Harvard university. 

“Home Economics,” by Miss Maria Parloa. 

“The Book of the Ocean,” by Ernest Ingersoll. 

“ Through the Earth,” a fairy tale of science, by Clement Fe- 


zandié. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
“The Poems of Richard Realf,” with memoir, by Col. Rich- 
ard J. Hinton. 


“Catharine of Siena,” by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
“Standard Intermediate School Dictionary,” edited by 
James C. Fernald. 
Ginn & Co. 


“ Goethe’s Egmont, with Schiller’s Essays,” edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Max Winkler, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 





New Publications of Two Months. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the two preceding months. 
send descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named. >n to 
For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
of THE JOURNAL. 


The publishers of these books will 
Special attention is given to all such requests which 





TEXT-BOOKS. 


TITLE. AUTHOR. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE, PUBLISHER. 


Song Stories and Songs for Children Various 140 Bds, .60 American Book Company. 
Anglo-Saxon Reader W. M. Baskervill, Jas. A. 

Harrison 176 Cloth 1.20 Barnes, A. S. & Co. 
The Alcestis of Euripides Herman Wadsworth Hay- Ginn & Co. 

le 178 “ “ “ce ot 
Elements of Physics AS? Gags 381 53 
The Atheneum Press Series — O. Murray 243 4 apd ao 
Goeth’e Egmont ax Winkler, (ed.) 276 a am, pee 
Mason School Music Course Luther Whiting Mason III i Tae ti 
Metaphysics Borden P, Bowne 429 es Harper & Bros. 
Histoire D’un Merle Blanc Agnes Cointat, (ed.) 50 Bds. Holt & Co., Henry. 
The Hiawatha Primer Florence Holbrook 139 Cloth Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Natural Philosophy Various 89 ze 1.20 Lippincott & ee B. 
School Songs F. E. Howard, (ed.) 72 Paper Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Elementary Mathematics Joseph Louis Lagrange 156 Cloth 1.00 Open Court Publishing Company. 
Historic Development of Modern Europe Chas. M. Andrews 467 Pe 2.50 Putnam's Sons, G. P. 
Classics for the Million Henry Grey 351 # 1.25 “5 hd a 
Problems in Arithmetic George E. Gay 77 ok Sanborn, Benjamin H. 
Problems of Philosophy John Grier Hibben 203 os 1.00 Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Discharge of Electricity Through Gases J. J. Thomson 203 * 1.00 oe % 43 
Tabulated Outline of Geography Augustus A. Hibner 95 Bds. 60 Times Company. 
Werner Arithmetic, I, II, III Frank H. Hall 250 Cloth Werner School Book Company. 


LIBRARY 


TITLE. 


The Story of Rob Roy 

News from the Birds 

Harold’s Rambles 

Best Lincoln Stories Tersely Told 

Select Poems of Sheliey 

The Vicar of Wakefield 

Songs of War and Peace 

The Boys with Old Hickory 

Historical Tales, Russian, 
China 

Hope The Hermit 

Life and Love and Death 

The Social Crisis 

An Irish Patriot 

The Disciple 

Twelve Naval Captains 

Poems of American Patriotism 

The Adventures ot Henry Richmond 

Causes and Consequences 

Theories of the Will 

Story of a Yankee Boy 

At Aboukir and Acre 

Both Sides The Border 

Under Wellington’s Command 9 

War Memories of an Army Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull 


AUTHOR. 


Edith D. Harris, (ed.) 
Leander S. Keyser 
John W. Troeger 

J. E. Gallaher 


Sam Walter Foss 

Everett T. Tomlinson 
Japan and 

Charles Morris 

Edna Lyall 

Bolton Hall 

D. Ostrander 

Walter Fortescue 

Paul Bourget 

Molly Elliott Seawell 


George Meredith 
John Jay Chapman 
Archibald Alexander 


G. A. Henty 


W. J. Alexander, (ed.) 
Wm. Henry Hudson, (ed.) 


Brander Matthews, (ed.) 


Herbert Elliott Hamtler 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE, PUBLISHER. 

306 Cloth .60 Appleton, D. & Co. 

225 “ “ee ae “ce 

155 “ .40 sc “ “ 

122 = Gallaher, Jas. E. 

387 es Ginn & Co. 

264 “ig 50 Heath, D.C. & Co. 

146 i Lee & Shepard. 

352 “ce 1.50 “ oft 

353 y 1.25 Lippincott & Co., J. B. 

412 42 1.50 Longmans, Green & Co, 
Paper 25 Neely, F. Tennyson. 

270 oe 50 “oe “ “ 

412 “ -50 “ “ce “e 

341 ae -50 ae ae ae 

233 Cloth 60 Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 

285 “c .60 “se ia) oe 

569 “ 1.50 “ce “ “ 
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357 “ I 50 ae sé “cc 

339 “ I 50 “ “ec “ce 

331 “ 1.50 iad ‘ ““ 

386 “ce 1.50 “ec “e ‘ 

386 “oe 1.50 4s ae “ce 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


“David Harum,” a novel, by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“Her Memory,” a novel, by Maarten Maartens. 

“ Admiral Porter,” by James Russell Soley. 

“Cannon and Camera,” descriptions of the battles of the 
late war, by J. C. Hemmett. ‘ 

“Puerto Rico,” an illustrated hand-book, by Frederick A. 


Ober. 
“The Phantom Army,” by Max Pemberton. 
Prang Educational Co. 


“ Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders,” by Walter Scott 
Perry, director of the fine arts department of Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn. , . 

“ How to Enjoy Pictures,” by Mabel S. Emery, with a_spe- 
cial chapter on “Pictures in the School-Room,” by Stella Skin- 
ner, supervisor of art“instruction, New Haven, Conn. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


“ Pitman’s Practical Spanish Instructor,” for beginners and 
advanced students; with annotated translations, conversational 
exercises, commercial terms, and business letters. 


ia 
New Books. 


ENGLISH. 


“The Hiawatha Primer,” by Florence Holbrook, is bound 
in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, forty. cents, net; 
139 pages of reading text; eight full-page colored illustrations; 
four full-page black and white illustrations, and sixty-five 
part-page illustrations, in black and white or silhou- 
ette. Equipped with reading and writing lessons in the 
latest vertical script, and many special features. Based on 
Longfellow’s “ Song of Hiawatha,” since that poem is in sub- 
ject and form peculiarly suitable to be the first literature that 
the child reads. Two specimen pages from this primer are 
given on another page of this paper. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company.) 

Teachers have become familiar with several books of the 
Stepping Stones to Literature series, and have learned to ap- 
preciate their excellent qualities. The aim of the authors was 
to make the formalities of reading subordinate to the real end, 
which is the acquisition of thought from the printed page. 
The title chosen for the series is exceedingly fortunate, as the 
pupil advances by gradual steps to the appreciating of those 
reat works, known as world literature. In “A Reader for 

igher Grades,” the high quality of the selection is especially 
apparent. We have not space to mention everything; it is suffi- 
cient to state that some of the authors drawn upon are Scott, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Tennyson, Keats, Byron, Lamb, Shakes- 
peare, Shelley, the Proctors, Ruskin, Browning, etc. Liberal 
extracts are taken from the grand descriptive and narrative 
portions of the Bible. The pages are adorned by many por- 
traits of authors and other illustrations. (Silver, Burdett, & 
Co., Boston.) 


A two-book series, intended to include and cover a complete 

aded course in language lessons, grammar, and composition 
or study and practice in the primary and grammar grade of 
schools, is the work of Dr. E. Oram Lyte, principal of the 
Millersville (Pa.) normal school. The first book, “ Elemen- 
tary English,” is designed to furnish material for primary lan- 
guage work, and to show how this material can be used to 
the best advantage. It embodies and represents the natural 
methods of language teaching. The child is given something 
to do at every point. The lessons are easy and practical. The 
book is copiously and intelligently illustrated. A feature 
which will commend the book to teachers is the absence 
of formal definitions and rules to be committed to memory. 
(American Book Co., New York. 35 cents.) 

A number of selections have been made by Samuel. H. Seud- 
der from his large work on butterflies, and these are issued 
in a volume of the Riverside Library for Young People, under 
the title of “ Frail Children of the Air.” As far as possible, 
they have been divested of technical details, and in many cases 
revised or extended to bring them up to date. Altho the chap- 
ters are independent of each other, there is a certain logical 
connection between them. The style is attractive, and one 
ought to acquire, thru this book, a love for the study of this 
interesting branch of the animal kingdom. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 

A useful little text-book is the “Sight Reader,” which pri- 
mary teachers should not fail to examine. As its name im- 
Plies, it is to be read by pupils at sight. It affords the teacher 
a convenient means of testing the pupil’s ability to recognize 
the words of his First Reader in new relations. The fine pic- 
tures are intended to afford material for oral or written lan- 
guage work. The book may be used after the pupils have 
finished their first reading book or the teacher may direct the 
Treading of the several sections, from time to time, as pupils 
vous: in their regular First Reader. (Sheldon & Co., New 

ork. 


The works of the greatest dramatist of all time do not seem 
to be presented on the stage as much as they were a few years 
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ago, but there are probably more people better acquainted with 
them now than ever before. This is owing to the influence 
of the Shakespeare clubs. A book intended to aid these clubs 
and other students is “ How to Study Shakespeare,” by Will- 
iam H. Fleming. This consists of questions in regard to the 
play, scene by scene and act by act, and notes clearing up 
difficulties in regard to words, phrases, etc. Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe 
contributes an introduction, in which he furnishes some valua- 
ble suggestions as to the study of Shakespeare. (Doubleday 
& McClure Co., New-York.) 
HISTORY. 


Since the recent remarkable performance of the U. S. navy 
there is a general desire for detailed information in regard to 
the big ships. The most comprehensive work we have yet 
seen is that by Charles Morris, entitled “The Nation’s Navy.” 
In this he describes the events in which the navy took part 
during the Revolution, the naval wars with France, Algiers, 
and Tripoli, the second war with Great Britain, the Mexican 
war, the Civil war, and the events from the latter war until the 
present. Then the author devotes several chapters to battle- 
ships and cruisers, gunboats and torpedo boats, guns, armor, 
defenses, projectiles, etc. Every subject connected with the 
navy is considered in brief space and untechnical language. 
The American citizen who wishes to be well informed about 
the government and the departments will heartily welcome 
this book. There are illustrations showing many of the ships 
of our navy. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 

Most young people prefer to read their history in the form 
of biography, because the events are much more interesting 
when connected intimately with some great name. One of the 
most successful writers in this field is Alma Holman Burton, 
whose volume of “ Four American Patriots” (Patrick Henry, 
Andrew, Jackson, Alexander, Hamilton, Ulysses S. Grant) 
will be widely read and liked. The narrative is so written 
as to engage the attention and inspire the patriotism of the 
young, while those of more mature years will find it conven- 
ient in helping to brighten up their knowledge of these great 
men. (Werner School Book Co., Chicago.) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Those who have read the Picturesque Geographical Readers 
have derived much pleasure and profit from following the 
Cartmells thru various countries. The author, Charles F. 
King, now describes the journeys of the same persons, in his 
clear and graphic style, thru “Northern Europe.” The 
volume is the sixth in this series of useful supplemental books. 
The chief features of this book we will mention are: (1) The 
profusion and fine quality of the illustrations; (2) the excep- 
tional value of the book as a means of information; (3) the 
easy style and pure diction; (4) the exercises in language and 
drawing, the geographical review at the ends of chapters, and 
the list of choice poems adapted to the different countries 
visited. No school library should be without the books of this 
series. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


A vast amount of information is contained in “Hibner’s 
Tabulated Outline of Geography.” This book is an encyclo- 
pedia on geography in a condensed form; all valuable informa- 
tion may readily be found, such as names of each political 
division, areas, population, occupation, languages, form and 
power of government, religion, races of men, capitals, and 
populations; also, tables showing the largest cities of each 
grand division, with location, population, and leading indus- 
tries; tables showing the highest peaks, the longest rivers, 
with course, length and areas of basins; a brief description 
is given of the educational affairs of each country. (Augustus 
A. Hibner, Wapakoneta, O.) 


SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY. 


Physiology is one of the last studies to be emancipated from 
the dry text-book method, and to be made interesting by the 
introduction of laboratory work. Burt P. Colton, A.M., fol- 
lows the latter plan in his “ Physiology, Experimental, and 
Descriptive.” The text is written in the light of all the latest 
experiments and investigators, while the cuts are marked with 
great clearness and adaptability to the purpose for which they 
are used. Not the least in value of the volume’s special fea- 
tures is the appendix viving the composition and value of the 
different classes of foods. There are also appendices treating 
of disinfectants, and vital statistics, and a complete glossary 
of physiological terms. The attention of the teacher is par- 
ticularly called to the valuable instructions for teaching the 
subject; it relates to dissection, notes, order of topics, etc. (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.10.) ° 


One of the most fascinating subjects connected with botany 
is that relating to the distribution of seeds. We know some 
ways in which they are distributed, but most people would 
never think of the many and ingenious devices by which nature 
perpetuates her children that are enumerated by Clarence 
Moores Weed in his little book on “ Seed-Travelers.” They 


are carried by the wind and by animals, and on clothing; they 
slide on the snow, sail the waters, and in various other ways 
are scattered over the land. The book is beautifully illustrat- 
ed, and is an attractive supplement to the ordinary botanical 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


(Continued on page 301.) 


text-book. 


Letters. 


The Rational Spelling Book. 
Dr. Rice’s Side. 


In the “New England Journal of Education” for Sept. 1, 
1808, Mr. Winship published an editorial supposed to be a crit 
icism of my speller, but which so entirely misrepresents the na 
ture of the book that I cannot permit it to remain unchal 











lenged 

Mr. Winship says of the philosophy of the book that it 
presents no novel features, but that, in principle, my speller is 
merely an imitation of the Harrington speller; while the 
sentences contained in the work are’ criticised, not from the 
standpoint of spelling, but from that of culture, 

With regard to the former contention, L shall only say that 
Mr. Harrington's sveller and my own are diametrically op 
posed to each other in every respect, 
wish to. state that, in their con 
sight of, 


As to the setttences, | 
struction, the — spiritual 
Primarily, they were not formulated from the point of view 
of culture, but from that of spelling. Moreover, as the charac 
is the plan of selection, exclu 


phase was not lost 


teristic feature of my book 
sion, grading, and classification of words, the sentences which 
are intended simply for practice upon words found in the col 
umns, element. Consequently, the 
spirit of the book might be maintained, even if other sentences 
should be substituted for.sthose | have given. 


form only a subordinate 


I recommend the sentences in the book, because great 
care was taken to render them as valuable as possible 
for spelling exercises. They are the result of my ex 


an experience founded 
Further, 


perience of the difficulties of spelling— 
upon the examination of as many as 33,000 children. 
they represent a great than 
the test-words of the lessons under consideration; for the latter 
are constantly with difficult 
studied, but which cannot be learned without endless repeti 
tion, All these facts are clearly explained in the preface. 
Those who are desirous of knowing what my speller stands 


deal more mere exercises in 


combined words — previously 


for, must read the preface; and those who wish to criticise it 
with fairness must do so from the standpoint of the preface 
and the consistency with which the promises contained therein 
are fulfilled in the body of the work. 

If I had permitted myself to lose sight of my particular pur- 
pose, and had selected or formulated stories and sentences 
from the standpoint of ethics, «esthetics, and patriotism, I agree 
that more valuable literature could have been presented. The 
purpose of my book, however, is not to teach ethics or wsthet- 
While preparing the sen- 
tences with a view to spelling, I did not,I repeat, by any means 


ics or patriotism, but spelling. 


lose sight of the spiritual, but T soon discovered that the two 
could not at all times be profitably combined, By taking advan- 
tage of other departments only when the exigencies of the case 
permitted, and by concentrating my attention on spelling, I 
found the sentences could be given a very much greater spelling 
value. In other words, I followed what I regard as a rational 
view of correlation: Correlate when correlation is possible 
without detriment to the principal aim; but do not correlate 
when it is necessary to take a circuitous course in order to 
do so. 

In his editorial, Mr. Winship was unkind enough to quote 
only the following six sentences, out of a total of more than 
twelve hundred; and he evidently wished to convey the impres- 
sion, that these six sentences formed an honest estimate of 
what my speller was worth: 


Many people are fond of corned beef and cabbage. 
Chocolate is used for many purposes. 

If one dose of medicine does not cure you, take another. 
We had spinach for dinner on Wednesday. 

Vegetables are wholesome when they are well cooked. 
Sauce improves the taste of some puddings. 


That Mr. Winship’s article, if not meant for a joke, was in- 
tended to mislead the reader, is clear from the fact that he 
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made this very selection, to prove that my sentences were lack. 
ine in culture value. These sentences, it is obvious, are jn. 
tended for practice on words that do not appeal to the spirit. 
ual side of man, but to his stomach, If Mr. Winship is of the 
opinion that children should learn to spell only those words 
which appeal to the spiritual side of life, T have no fault to find 
with his criticism, for he has a perfect right to his own edy- 
But if he agrees with me = that chil- 
spell ordinary, every-day words, 
ethereal nature, then, of 


cational theories, 
should be 


those of an 


dren able to 
course, 
“sauce,” must 
words are to be put in sentences, 


as well as 

cabbage,” “ vegetable,” “ chocolate,” and 
be learned; and if these 
the latter must necessarily descend to /erra firma, We Mr. Win- 
ship's intentions were honest or serious, why did he not quote 
some such sentences as the following (Vart 1., page 40) to show 
that the higher element was not neglected, but that, on the 
contrary, great care and patience had been exercised, in order 
to give sentences based upon common words a spiritual turn 


when possible? 


early calico sleeves clothing 
learn muslin shawl scarf 
heard satin suit towel 
earth velvet clothes napkin 


| passed some children early this morning. 

One little girl wore a satin dress, 

Another had a velvet coat and a pretty scarf, 

The boy had a new suit of clothes, 

{ heard them make fun of a poor little child in a calico frock, 
Her sleeve was torn, She wore an old shawl to hide it. 

I hope they will learn to be kinder, 

It would have been better to give the girl some clothing. 


I cannot believe that Mr. Winship is serious when he says 
that the sentence, “ We had spinach for dinner on Wednes- 
day,” conveys an untruth, At this rate, he would exclude all 
fiction from school. “ Little Red Riding Hood” never lived. 

Leaving aside the spiritual, and turning our attention to the 
practical, Mr. Winship’s selection of sentences is one of which 
I have nothing to complain. They form an admirable illus- 
tration of one of my principles of sentence-construction, All 
practical teachers will, I feel, agree with me that these sentences 
answer the purpose for which they were intended. They are 
studded with words previously taken, but which are not ac- 
quired without endless drill. and “ does,” for exam- 
ple, are frequently confounded even by children in the highest 
grammar grade. 

It is not difficult to select stories, and take for the spelling 
lessons words from those stories. But under these circum- 
stances, the spelling becomes a subordinate feature, and 
progress in that subject from the simple to the complex, both 
orthographically and psychologically, is necessarily sacrificed. 
On the other hand, it is extremely difficult to construct valua- 
ble sfories and sentences from words arranged purely from the 
standpoint of daily progress in spelling. And the diffi- 
culty of the task becomes immeasurably increased when those 
sentences and stories are based on the further principle, that 
no word must be used in their construction which does not 
appear in the columns until a later page in the book. There 
are not many exceptions to the latter rule to be found in my 
speller, and these occur only in the early pages, where a few 
very simple words were needed to make the sentences complete. 
Quotations and poetry were debarred, not because I did not 
wish to use them, but because in such literature the words are 
not combined with an eye to spelling. These explanations will 
suffice, I am sure, to convince the reader that criticisms of my 
sentences are necessarily unfair, unless all the facts are taken 
into consideration. 

Now that the teachers have been informed of Mr. Winship’s 
opinion of my book, I am particularly anxious they shall also 
know that of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education, who writes of it as follows: 


“ Dose” 


I have looked over the *‘ Rational Spelling Book,” by J. M. Rice, 
and think it the best speller I have seen up to date. 
Congratulating you on the promise of its usefulness, 
May, 28, 1So8. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. T. Harris, 
7 Commissioner. 
And so do opinions vary. 


New York. J. M. Rice. 
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With the present number, 7he School Journal begins 
aseries of articles that ought to prove even more 
helpful than the Pedagogical Creeds published in 
these pages during the last two years. ‘ Public School 
and Real Life” is the title of the first contribution. 
The purpose of the series is to, present the social 
function of the school from various pedagogical 
standpoints, represented by distinguished educators 
who have made a carefulextensive and intensive study 
of the philosophy, as well as the practical aspects, of 
public education. 

The discussions will cover a number of mooted 
problems which are usually overlooked in planning 
courses of study. How far is the school to be held 
responsible for the development of the wage-earning 
power of pupils, for instance? is one of the questions 
which needs considerable attention. There are 
schools supported by public taxation which limit them- 
selves to preparation for special pursuits. Thus 
preparation for high schools and colleges is quite fre- 
quently found to be the chief, if not the only consid- 
eration in laying out their curricula. We have com- 
mercial and manual training departments whose sole 
reason for existence is their preparation for special 
lines of work, All this indicates that increase of the 
pupils’ wage earning capacity is silently admitted to 
be a legitimate principle of public education anda con- 
trolling factor in the planning of school programs, Yet 
nobody seems to have any clear idea as to where this 
responsibility begins and where it ends. It is well to 
draw attention to this point. The special series 
planned for Zhe School Journal will, it is hoped, place 
the problem in the right light and thereby contribute 
to its solution, 


Other topics included in the discussions are train- 
ing in citizenship, and the dissemination of inform- 
ation concerning the various divisions of human labor. 
These two things are believed to be necessary by 
practical students of sociology who are not satisfied 
with the usual vagueness of statements concerning 
the proper purposes of the common school. It is 
also time that we consider whether the elementary 
schools are in duty bound to produce accurate knowl- 
edge and skill in certain particular departments, or 
whether they are merely to awaken and develop var- 
ious human interests. How much knowledge can 
reasonably be expected after stated periods of school- 
ing ? What should be the central thought of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum? These and similarly 
weighty questions are involved. 

The aim is to impress on all who are engaged in 
educational work the need of taking a broad view of 
the purpose of the common school, and to get hold 
of some rock-bottom truths and principles and stan- 
dards for testing the quality and success of their work. 


There is no reason why stenography should not be 
taught ia the upper grades of the grammar school as 
well as in the high schools. The earlier it is taken 
up the greater the advantage to the pupil. 

One reason why only comparatively few continue 
the use of shorthand after they leave the school is 
that they have not been tanght its practical application. 
If it were begun early in the course, pupils might be 
more thoroly grounded in the principles, they could 
master the mechanics more readily, and in succeeding 
years could turn their acquired knowledge and skill 
tO profitable use in taking notes, sketching out com- 
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positions, reporting instructive lectures, etc. Indeed, 
success in this particular line depends principally 
upon an early beginning and practice, practice, PRAC- 
TICE, 

It is a mistake to put off shorthand to the later 
high school years as is done in New York city. Pupils 
are thereby deprived of some of its most desirable 
advantages. Its study should be started no later 
than the first high school year. It would be better to 
introduce it in the fifth or sixth year of the elementary 
school course. This matter should receive careful 
consideration. Stenography is a practical branch and 
if it is to serve its purpose it ought to be taken up in 
a practical way and carried on in a practical spirit. 





The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 
All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“ Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. Kettoce & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


a 


How School Examiners are Made. 


The friends who are laboring for the recognition of 
teaching as a profession have received a severe setback 
in New York city. In spite of all protests, the exami- 
nation of school examiners was taken away from the 
board of education and placed in the hands of the muni- 
cipal service commissioners. The examination was 
held, and an eligible list of five turned over to the city 
superintendent of schools. From this list four have 
been recommended for appointment; the fifth man, Mr. 
William A. MacAndrew, declined the offer of a place on 
the board of examiners. 

Is the board of education going to sanction this out- 
rage by accepting the recommendations without ques- 
tion? A vigorous protest is expected from its cour- 
ageous president, Mr. Charles Bulkley Hubbell. And 
what about Supt. Maxwell—is he losing his wonted 
valor? Time was when it could be said that everything 
must yield to his dogged persistency. He entered into 
the fight against the civil service board’s assumption 
of the right to dictate who should be considered quali- 
fied to examine teachers, with all the energy that has 
characterized in the past his contentions for what he 
believed to be right. He left no stone unturned to 
prove that body to be unfit for the task. He lost the 
first battle, because one Mr. Knox, of the civil service 
board, could not be moved. But now, Mr. Maxwell 
seems to have deserted the standard. Perhaps he could 
no longer resist the pressure of circumstances. He 
must have examiners, or see the whole public-school 
machinery crippled for a time. However, in that case 
he ought to explain his position to the board of edu- 
cation. He believes thoroly in the conduct of profes- 
sional examinations under professional auspices. Here 
is his chance to put himself on record. and at the same 
time clear himself, and force the whole responsibility 
for the appointment of school examiners upon the mun- 
icipal authorities, who rob him of the right of selecting 
qualified candidates. Both the board of education and 
Mr. Maxwell owe an explanation to the teachers of the 
country. 

On the eligible list are only men who have taken the 
examinations in the languages and history. There are 
no specialists in mathematics, the sciences, pedagogics 
or psychology; tho there were among the thirty-two 
candidates, men and women from whom these special- 
ists might have been chosen if the “ pass’ examination 
had been fair. This examination was to consist of tests . 
covering psychology, pedagogy, literature, and the 
teaching experience of applicants. Seventy per cent. 
was required to secure the privilege of an examination 
in specialties. ‘The “ pass “ examination, however, was 
a piece of charlantry so ludicrous that some of the 
most efficient candidates were at a loss to explain the 
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purport of many of the questions. Besides, the mark- 

ing of the papers was in several instances as grotesque 
as the questions themselves. Deductions were made 
for instance, for simple multiplications, executed men- 
tally, “ because the process was not shown,” tho the 
candidate who committed the crime received 100 per 
cent. in trigonometry. 

What the examination in pedagogy amounted to Zhe 
School Journal showed last month. The. requirements 
in literature were a little more sensible, and had at 
least an intelligent appearance, tho they covered 
everything from Chaucer to Sienkiewicz, and ten 
quarto volumes would be required to contain adequate 
answers to them all. As regards the marking of 
“experience,” the standard of measurement is unex- 

lainable. Thus, for instance, a teacher whose record 
is remarkably good, certainly unequaled by any other 
applicant, and who has been in educational service 
continuously for thirty-two years, was marked eighty 
per cent., while another whose few years of experi- 
menting in a training school proved him a failure from 
a pedagogic standpoint, received a much higher 
mark. Thus the proverbial bull in a china shop would 
have been given a hundred per cent. for experience in 
the crockery line. The uniqueness of the examina- 
tion in psychology is too amusing to pass over with 
just a word. Here are the questions : 

1. Prepare a scheme showing the relation of psychology 
to allied sciences. 

II. Define psychology. How does modern psychology 
differ from metaphysics? 

III. What advice would you give to a young teacher who 
desired to continue his study of psychology? 

IV. What universities in Europe and America contain psy- 
chological laboratories? Name the professor of that depart- 
ment in each institution. 

V. Discuss the subject of child study. What are the 
different theories that have arisen concerning its value? What 
universities have collected data? Outline briefly the 
work which has been accomplished. 

VI. What is your opinion concerning the value of the 
study of psychology? Should it form a part of pedagogical 
training, and, if so, why? 

VII. Is experimental psychology entitled to a place among 
the sciences? Give reasons. What mental activities can be 
profitably tested by experiment? Explain fully. 

VIII. Write a scheme for the presentation of psychology to 
normal students. What text-books would you recommend? 

IX. Write a list of books, including authorities, on the fol- 
lowing different aspects of psychology: 

(a) Descriptive psychology. 

(b) Physiological psychology. 

(c) Human and animal psychology. 

(d) Criminology. 

(e) Psychology of the emotions. 

(f) Experimental psychology. 

(g) Child study. 

(h) The nature of knowledge. 

X. Write an essay of about five hundred words on one of 
the following subjects considered from the standpoint of a 
teacher: 

(1) “ Attention.” 

(2) “The Laws of Association.” 

(3) “ The Use and Abuse of Memory.” 

(4) “The Correct Use of the Reasoning Powers.” 

(5) “The Relation of the Emotions to Intellectual and 
Moral Development.” 

(6) In connection with the subject of “ Volition,” discuss 
“Habit, Punishments, and Rewards.” 

The examiner gravely informed the candidates that 
the marking of each answer would be with constant 
reference to the whole paper. This may be an ex- 
planation, but it sounds more like the warnings of the 
non-committal Delphic priestess. Later developments 
may have proved the “explanation” a good safe- 
guard. Thus if a candidate should show that one 
answer was not marked fairly, he could be told that 
another answer touching the same subject was marked 
so much the higher. 

Question III. might be answered by either “do it” 
or “don’t do it.” With an eye to the answers as a 
whole, the examiner would be able to mark either a 
hundred per cent. or zero. The method is very sim- 
ple. If the examiner should expect a more elaborate 
answer, the candidate might accommodate him by 
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writing, “that depends on what the young teacher has 
already done in psychology.” This would make it a 
choice of three, a sort of three-card-monte. 

Question IV. requires a close and universal study of 
university catalogs. It is,without doubt, the most lud- 
icrous question that has ever appeared in any prom- 
inent examination. 

Question V. partakes also largely of the catalog 
feature. 

Question VI. belongs in one class with questions I, 
and II., the kind that are usually put before beginners 
in the high schools, the kind that fools can rush upon 
but wise men have a heap of trouble with. 

In question VII. the individual who prepared the 
questions gives some clue to his psychological equip- 
ment. It is evident that he has only skimmed the 
surface and knows nothing of the deeper significance 
of psychology, voles. se ae' 

Question IX. is noteworthy for this nice distinction : 
“Books, including authorities.” The questioner com- 
prises “the nature of knowledge” under “ different 
aspects of psychology.’ Perhaps he made up ques- 
tions from the table of contents of some favorite book. 

The amateurness of the whole examination in psy- 
chology is too evident to need any further comment. 
The civil service commissioners were evidently taken 
in by acharlatan and have again demonstrated their 
incompetency in matters concerning inquiry into the 
professional side of teaching. The whole “ pass” ex- 
amination ought to be set aside by the board of edu- 
cation as an unfair and wholly inadequate test of the 
fitness of a candidate. ee 

Much might be said also about examinations in 
special subjects. For instance, in Latin and Greek, 
one or two years’ study in either of these languages 
was practically all that was required. Under Greek is 
to be found a gem which asks the candidate to state 

what three things a translator of Greek tragedy should 
have in mind. But no further testimony is needed. 
The exam was a farce. 


The Oldest Society of Pedagogy. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Society of Pedagogy of this city, which 
is the largest and oldest of the organizations of its kind, has 
in print the prospectus of work for the year 1898-99. Section 
meetings of the society are held on the first and third Satur- 
days of each month, and evening meetings on the third Mon- 
day of each month from September to May, inclusive. The 
work of the society has been carried on continuously for a 
quarter of a century, and it is tMe expectation of those having 
the matter in charge, that greater advance will be made this 
winter than during any previous year. Unforseen circum- 
stances curtailed the number of sections last year, so depriv- 
ing some members of their chosen studies. A strong effort is 
being made to remedy this difficulty, the- following sections 
being provided: 

SECTION I. PEDAGOGY. .~ 


The leader, Mr. John S. Collins, will discuss “ Humanism,” 
“ Naturalism,” “ Eclecticism,” and ‘ Realism.” 


SUBSECTION A OF SECTION I. 


Leader, Mrs. Lina D. Hildenbrandt. This section for the 
study of “ Herbartian Ideas in Education” will be conducted 
on the plan of informal talks and exchange of ideas gained thru 
study of each topic considered. 


SUBSECTION B_ OF SECTION I. 


The leader, Mr. Henning W. Prentis, principal Hodgen 
school, will, with the advice and co-operation of Mr. Collins, 
organize and conduct a sub-section of “ Applied Pedagogy,” 
a “round table” on “ Methods of Teaching.” 


SECTION II. PSYCHOLOGY. 


Leader, Wm. M. Bryant. 

The course will be substantially as follows: 

1. Premonitional Forms of Reflection. 

2. Problem of Substance 

3. Problem of Substance 

4. Idea of Personality.—(a) Distinction between the Histor- 
ical Self and the Ideal Self (Socrates, Plato, Aristotle). (b) 
Vitalizing effect of Christian View—Idea of Personality given 
its supreme practical import thru conception of Divine Son- 
ship (Paul, Origen, Augustine). (c) Relation between Inter- 
nal and External; (1) Spirit and Nature; (2) Mind and Body; 
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(3) Intellect (contemplative, “‘inner” aspect of Mind) and 
@ (active or outward-tending anaes. (Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus). (d) In what sense Descarte’s cogito ergo 
sum was anticipated by Augustine. 


5. Problem of Causality—Materialistic Phase—(a) Theory 
of “ Antecedence and Sequence,” as involving separation of 
Cause and Effect or the “spurious infinity” (Hume, J. S. 
Mill, etc.); (b) Effort to find untimate unity (Doctrine of Evo- 
lution); (c) Implication that mind is a mere function of matter 
(Herbert Spencer).—“ Physiological Psychology ” the logical 
outcome. 


6. Problem of Causality—Spiritual Aspect—Modern meta- 
physics, as formulating the thought-aspect of the Christian 
view of the world, notes the speculative elements constituting 
presuppositions of natural science (Kant, Hegel, Lotze): 

(a) Necessity of explaining lower forms in terms of higher 
principles (instead of contrary),—Matter in terms of Energy; 
Energy in terms of Mind; 

(b) Total energy of world, then, is self-conserved; hence, 
self-regulating; hence, self-conscious; i. e., absolute mind, 
or God;—Cause and Effect as mutually complementary phases 
of the one Totality,—the true Infinite; 

_ (c) Highest product of this total Process (which is its own 
Substance) cannot be other than the development of individ- 
ual minds; 

(d) But one type of mind possible—hence, human mind is 
infinite in nature, or, in Christian phrase, the “ child of God.” 

Thus, instead of mind being a mere function of matter, it 
ought to appear that matter is nothing else than the expression 
of mind. Self-differentiation the highest mode of reflective 
consciousness. 


SECTION ETHICS. 


The leader, Dr. Jos. H. Foy, will, in the opening exposi- 
tions, examine concisely the ethical systems that have had cur- 
rency in earlier times with a view of determining their compar- 
ative excellence as contrasted with “Christian Ethics.” He 
will probably next consider the modern history of moral sci- 
ence, concluding this division with succinct views of its pres- 
ent applications and trend. This preliminary work accom- 
plished, the class is expected to enter upon the remaining and 
perhaps most interesting and important work of the section, 
to-wit: A consideration of the nature of the science, and of 
its relation to psychology and theology. Time will be given 
to the ascertainment of the facts of man’s moral constitution, 
the essential nature of virtue and the philosophy of complete 
moral manhood. The series will close with practical deduc-, 
tions from theoretical ethics. These may be summarized as 
duties to self, to our fellows, and to God. The scope of this 
science is so inexhaustible that the leader hesitated to outline 
the course in advance, and now reserves the right to modify 
the foregoing plan or syllabus, as his own convictions of ex- 
pediency or the expressed wishes of his class may determine. 


Progressive Schools. 


The capital of Rhode Island is a progressive city. Several 
new public buildings have been erected withinashort time. The 
new railroad station has just been opened for public use. The 
new state-house, not yet completed, located on what 
is termed Smith’s hill, is a large and imposing struc- 
ture, built of white marble, and, when finished, it will be 
one of the most attractive and beautiful of our state capitols. 
Next to the state-house is the new state-normal school build- 
ing. Of massive structure, and of fine architecture, it is one 
of the most expensive, and in its equipment, most complete 
normal schools in the United States. Its cost is a trifle under 
half a million. 

On tht “east side” of the city a new high-school building 

has lately been finished, and is now occupied. There are now 
four high schools. The English high school includes both 
sexes, and has nearly five hundred pupils. A new classi- 
cal high school has lately been built, and is now occupied, hav- 
ing between two and three hundred pupils. A new manual 
training high school has also recently been erected, which 
has perhaps two hundred pupils, and now the east side 
high school is opened, with five hundred fifty pupils. 
_ One important improvement in connection with this school 
is, that two additional years of instruction in Latin are given. 
The pupils enter two years before completing the grammar- 
school course of study, and begin Latin at once. There are, 
therefore, in these several high schools something like fifteen 
hundred children. 

Dr. H. S. Tarbell, the city superintendent of schools, has 
held that office for nearly fifteen years, and to his ability, skill, 
and faithfulness are largely due the present enviable condition 
of the schools. Dr. Tarbell has few superiors among the city 
superintendents of our land. He has a philosophical mind, is 

thoroly familiar with the best principles of pedagogy and their 
application, is an expert in planning and arranging courses of 
study, has proved himself eminently successful in leading, in- 
spiring, aad. elevating the teachers under his charge, and withal 
has good executive ability. 

A noticeable feature of this city is the fact that under Dr. 
Tarbell there is an efficient corps of school supervisors. There 
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is a special supervisor of penmanship, a supervisor of drawing, 
a supervisor of singing, several supervisors of primary-school 
work and of grammar-school work. These officers have toned 
up the methods of instruction in their several provinces to @ 
high degree. The teachers have weekly grade meetings, at 





Supt. Tarbell, Providence, R. I. 


least, for a part of the year, meeting with their supervisors, and 
laying out the work, improving the methods, and making plans 
for better service all around. The superintendent holds meet- 
ings weekly with the principals of the schools, and, in many 
cases, the teachers, either of a grade or of a section of the 
city, hold meetings by themselves. In these various ways 
uniformity of work is secured, best methods employed, and 
progress made. 

New courses of study have lately been evolved by the com- 
bined efforts of the superintendent, supervisors, principals, 
and committees chosen from the teachers. The courses of 
study at present in use in the city are believed to be in the fore- 
front of the best courses yet arranged. 

Many new primary- and grammar-school houses have lately 
been erected, and the school board and the city council have 
plans for the early expenditure of nearly half a million dollars 
for new buildings. 

Among the forces which have brought about this condition 
of the schools is “ The Barnard Club,” of which mention was 
made in The School Journal last week. 

The city has a special school for feeble-minded children. 
There is located within its borders a school for deaf-mutes. 
There is a large model school, composed of city children con- 
nected with the state normal school. The city carries on a 
large and efficient training school for teachers, and mutual ar- 
rangements are made between the city high schools and the 
normal school for the training of their teachers. 

If superintendents, teachers, or others, wish to see an excel- 
lent system of city schools well carried out, they would doubt- 
less find a visit to the schools of Providence both interesting 
and profitable. William A. Mowry. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 





Andrew J. Morrison, who has recently been elected principal ot 
the Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia. 
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Belgium’s Ideas of Progress. 


It is everywhere conceded that Belgium stands first among 
the nations in her system of agricultural education. Belgium 
is continually doing things to surprise the world by their pro- 
gressiveness. In the last ten years she has built up schools 
of agriculture that are repaying her many fold. Belgium is 
only a little country, but very densely settled. So it happens 
that every foot of arable ground is utilized, and it becomes 
necessary to carefully conserve its usefulness, and yet make 
it yield its full crop. Partly, for this reason, the youth of the 
land are instructed in scientific agriculture. Even as young 
children, they receive this practical instruction. Dr. A. C. 
True, of the United States agricultural department (which has 
issued a hand-book of the Belgium system) gave a lecture 
to twelve-year-old children on the subject of milk. By means 
of specimens, experiments, questioning, etc., the lecturer 
brought many an interesting fact to their comprehension. 
‘“‘Adioining the school,” he says, “was a small garden, in which 
a considerable number of different kinds of plants were grown, 
and different methods of culture were tried for the information 
of the pupils.” 

The secondary schools admit students of sixteen years, after 
an examination in the language of the country, natural his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic. The course is three years 
in length, with agriculture for the central topic. It also in- 
cludes French, Flemish, English, German, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, geometry, geography, physics, chemistry, drawing, 
agricultural engineering, and animal physiology. This sys- 
tem is now to be opened to women. In the higher institu- 
tions, the course is thoroly technical, and must result in grad- 
uating highly-educated, scientific farmers. A farm is attached 
to each institution, tho the candidate for admission is sup- 
posed already to have had practical agricultural experience. 


Taught Grover Cleveland. 


Westmoreland, N. Y.—Arnon Geor~e Williams was found 
dead in his cornfield Sept. 20. He was eighty years of age. 
He was graduated from Hamilton college in 1845, and became 
a teacher. While at Fayetteville, Onondaga county, he had 
among his pupils Grover Cleveland, later president of the 
United States. 

Missouri School Exhibit at Omaha. 


Omaha, Neb.—One of the most interesting state educational 
€xhibits at the exposition is that of Missouri. It was arranged 
in six sections, under the direction of Dr. Picisard. of the state 
university. It includes work from the university, the public 
schools, and the Afro-American schools. The work of the 
Lincoln institute at Jefferson City, comprises forge tools, elec- 
trical apparatus, iron and woodwork, needlework, and the like. 
The school was founded in 1866, from a fund contributed 
at the close of the war by two colored regiments. It became a 
state school in 1879. 

The kindergarten work of St. Louis deserves special men- 
tion. The work was selected without previous knowledge by 
either teacher or children that it was to be exhibited. Cutting, 
pasting, weaving, drawing, and outline sewing are shown. The 
arrangement and mounting are excellent. 

Hannibal shows pictures of the birthplace of Mark Twain 
and Tom Sawyer’s famous cave and also a biography of the 
author. A copy of the Declaration of Independence is shown, 
written by a twelve-year-old girl is an excellent vertical hand. 
In history, a number of dolls are dressed, to represent Crom- 
well, Napoleon, Washington, and others of historic fame. 

Moberly exhibits a revolving cabinet of heavy cardboard. It 
is indexed, and one can easily turn to the penmanship, nature 
and science work, drawings, and compositions. 

One of the most attractive things in the exhibit is the model 
tural school-house, designed by State Supt. Kirk. This has a 
well-planned heating and ventilating system, and can be built 
at an estimated cost of h 

Objections made to One-Session Plan. 


Baltimore, Md.—Complaints are being made by parents in 
different sections of the city, because the public schools have 
but one session. The present plan was arranged last spring, 
the session lasting in the grammar schools from 9 A. M. to 2 
P. M., and in the primary schools to 1 P. M. Two recesses 
are given; the first, fifteen minutes in length, between 10 and 
11 o'clock; the second, of thirty minutes, between 12 and 1. 
Parents claim that the system is ruinous to the digestion of the 
children who have been accustomed to hot dinners at noon; 
also that it is inconvenient to mothers to keep the dinner wait- 
ing until pupils return from school. 


A Progressive Step. 


Springfield, Mass.—The school committee has made a radi- 
cal change in the manual training school. It has been a de- 
partment of the high school, largely devoted to shop work; 
it will be hereafter a separate school, to be known as the me- 
chanic arts high school, with the same requirements for admis- 
sion as the other high school. The second will have a four- 
years’ course, and fit for practical work or for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and similar schools. At these 
schools credit will be given for work done in the mechanic 
arts school. The latter is to have rooms in the Springfield 
industrial institute, on State street. 

Education in the Long Ago. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa-—Dr. M. C. Brumbaugh, of University of 
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Pennsylvania, gavean interesting address on “Early Greek Edu- 
cation ” at the eighth annual institute of the city teachers, He 
said that Greek education was given birth at the time of the 
appearance of Homer’s Iliad. In the old Greek schools, the 
boy remained at home with his mother and sister until he was 
seven years old. Then, for the next seven years, twelve 
months:in each year, from sunrise to sunset each day, he went 
to school. After that, until he was eighteen, he was an ap- 
prentice in the service of the state, sleeping in the barracks, 
and gradually becoming a member of the state. He earl 
learned patriotism, and resolved to duplicate the heroic deeds 
of his ancestors. 

As soon as he reached the school age, he was led to the 
school by the most dissolute slave in his father’s employ. This 
slave was called a pedagog, and from this contemptible char- 
acter, said Dr. Brumbaugh, the teachers of to-day have de- 
scended. When the child was turned over to the master, he 
was in confinement, and could not be visited. To enter a 
Greek school meant death to father, mother, or king. The 
boy then learned the Iliad as his first task. In the afternoon, 
the boy went to the gymnasium. On holidays, the birthdays 
of the gods, there was no school. Fortunately for the Greek 
boys, there were about one hundred gods. 





Chicago Notes. 


In my Chicago notes, I said that the Teachers’ Club had re- 
solved to send a committee to interview the mayor, asking 
him not to assign Mr. Harper, as the teachers were not pleased 
with his methods. A club member gave me the item, which 
was afterward confirmed by a newspaper report, so I felt justi- 
fied in sending it. The president of the club has written me a 
note, saying that no such official action was taken or thought 
of, and wished it denied, as the club members felt themselves 
placed in a wrong attitude. I am glad to correct the state- 
ment. Mary E. FitzGerald. 


The first meeting of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Club was held 
at room 512, Masonic Temple, 
Sept. 17, at 2:30 P. M. In addi- 
tion to the routine work and a 
graceful introductory address 
by the president, Miss Jennie 
Goldman, about thirty new 
members were admitted, thus 
swelling the membership roll to 
about 350. The special theme 
was constructive work, on 
which papers were read by Miss 
Edith Nelson, of the Charles 
Kosminski school, Miss Jamei- 
son, the special drawing teacher, 
Miss Springer, of the Forest- 
ville school, and Miss Buckley, 
of the Springer school. 

= z Miss Lynch, of the Chase 

ron. ee ee Ill. school told how she taught 

State Superintendent of drawing to her seventh- and 

Instruction of Illinois. eighth-grade pupils last year. A 

fine flag made by the boys of 

the sixth grade of the Myra Bradwell school was on 

exhibition, the entire flag and _ staff having been a 

product of their skill. Work was on exhibition from 

Douglas, Graham, Kosminski, and Springer schools. The 
discussion was lively and to the point.. 


MRS. YOUNG’S ENLARGED FIELD. 


Assistant Supt. Ella F. Young has assumed, in addition to 
her regular superintendency, a district fifteen miles Jong, the 
charge of the household arts, as she prefers to call domestic 
science. She will start three centers, under expert instructors, 
and have the other teachers assist until six centers are estab- 
lished. She willformulateacurriculumin conjunction with Supt. 
Andrews and the teachers, embracing many original_features. 
She will not permit caps to be worn, saying that they savor 
too much of servility, and she considers that the state does 
not wish to train servants so much as it does homemakers 
and housekeepers. The work will be thoroly correlated with 
the other studies, and not overdone. In other words, it will 
not be “tacked on” to the curriculum, but will become an or- 
ganic part of the work. Mrs. Young has also fully worked out 
a syllabus for contracting work in the primary and grammar 
grades. Mrs. Young will also give three courses of lectures 
on pedagogy at the University of Chicago during the coming 
quarter. Prof. W. F. Jackman will also give three courses 
of lectures on the same subject at the same place. 


STATE SUPT. FREEMAN. 


_ State Supt. J. H. Freeman, of Springfield, attended the Sen- 
ior Finals, senior college reception, at the University of Chi- 
cago, Friday evening, Sept. 16. His son, J. E. Freeman, a 
member of the senior class, was the successful debater in the 
prize contest. This is the second prize young Freeman has 
won at the university along that line. He is editor-in-chief 
of “The University Weekly,” this quarter, and he has distin- 
guished himself in other ways. 
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A LARGE INCREASE IN THE BUDGET. 


The first regular meeting of the Manhattan-Bronx school 
board was largely devoted to a consideration of the year’s 
pudget. The finance committee brought forward an item for 
an increase of $16,000 in the salaries of the associate superin- 
tendents—$1,000 more for each, and $1,000 for an increase in 
the salary of an additional superintendent, who will be ap- 
pointed next year. Mr. Kelly objected to paying the secretary 
of the superintendents an additional $1,000, as he now gets 
$5,000. So the item was made $15,000, and was inserted in the 
budget. An addition of $49,000 for teachers in the new high- 
school annexes, to be opened next September, brought the 
high-school-salary item to $234 000. Besides this, $2,500 was 
added for clerks, and $2,100 for janitors in the new high 
schools. The total salary budget thus became $7,173,209.77, an 
increase over last year of $1,696,428.87. It remains to be seen 
whether the budget will be approved. Mr. Kelly made serious 
objections to such an immense increase in teachers’ salaries 
when the school system had no money and could raise none. 
Besides this, 20,000 children were in half-day classes, and the 
money is needed to relieve this condition. Nothing had been 
inserted for supplies, furniture, coal, repairs, and the like. 
Mr. Kelly therefore submitted an entirely new salary schedule, 
the work of Henry R. M. Cook, auditor of the board of edu- 
cation. This schedule, he said, did not contain class legisla- 
tion, but assumed that all teachers were capable of holding and 
filling acceptably their positions. Mr. Kelly’s explanation was 
ordered printed in the minutes. He said that three funda- 
mental principles are involved in the promulgation of a sched- 
ule of salaries. First, what is a fair minimum salary for male 
and female teachers, having some regard to the law of supply 
and demand? Second, what is a fair maximum, and what are 
the chances which a teacher may have during his or her ser- 
vice in the system of benefiting himself or herself by some 
other occupation? Third, as to the time which should elapse 
between the minimum and maximum salaries. Mr. Kelly’s 
schedule follows: 








Males. Females. 

Grade 1. Grade 2. 
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This allows twenty-one years to elapse between the two ex- 
tremes of salary, and provides for a yearly increase of $60 for 
men and $30 for women. Mr. Kelly did not put his schedule 
in the form of a motion, and it was put in the minutes for fu- 
ture reference. 

SUPT. MAXWELL BESEIGED. 


When Supt. Maxwell asked all applicants for licenses for 
heads of departments and license No. 2 to assemble at the 
Normal college last Friday, he little thought what an army 


there would be. By the time he arrived, about 2,000 teachers | 


had collected in and about the chapel, where they made out 
their applications for the positions. 


NOVEL SCHEME OF A TRUANT OFFICER. 


There are twenty truant officers in Manhattan-Bronx, and 
they have been busy for the last few days in gathering in the 
boys of the streets. Edward Morris has control over the dis- 
trict from the City Hall to the Battery. He has arrested over 
a hundred boys in the last two weeks. His scheme of proce- 
dure is as follows: He captures a boy, writes on a postal his 
name, age, address, and school precinct, and also enters the 
same in his book. Then he tells the boy to take the postal 
card to the principal of the school in his district. If the boy 
goes to the school, the postal is mailed to the truant officer 
of the principal. If the postal is not received within three 
days, the officer visits the parents, and the law takes its course. 


A TEACHER SOLDIER DIES. 


Oscar Von Hillebrandt, formerly a teacher in P. S. No. 46, 
under Prin. Holley, died ‘at Chickamauga, Aug. 30, of typhoid 
fever. He joined the Eighth New York regiment a year ago, 
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and went to camp with it. He was graduated from the Col- 
lege of the City ot New York in 1893, and was one of the most 
kind-hearted and best-known of the younger teachers in the 
city. 

, NEW NAME AND CONSTITUTIO3. 

The New York Suburban Educational Council held its an- 
nual meeting in the New York university building, Sept. 24. 
About fifty members were present. ‘Ihe council was entirely 
re-organized, with new officers and a new constitution. Start- 
ing in a modest way two years ago, it has grown in power and 
influence, until now it has been deemed wise to put it on a 
more substantial footing. The word “Suburban” has been 
omitted from the name, and the membership will include both 
men and women educators who pay the annual dues of fifty 
cents. The council will meet the third Saturday of every 
month, irom September to May, as before. The following 
officers were elected: President, Supt. Young, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; secretary and treasurer, Prin. James M. Grimes, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; recorder, C. De F. Hoxie, New York 
city. 
The executive committee consists of the president and sec- 
retary, ex-officio, and Prin. E. A. Preston, Brooklyn; Prin. 
J. F. Quigley, Queens; Supt. C. E. Gorton, Sing Sing; Supt. 
W. J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J.; Prin. C. E. Morse, East 
Orange, N. J.; Supt. F. E. Spaulding, Passaic, N. J.; and Prin. 
R. J. Conant, Whitestone, L. I. 

FREE EVENING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


P. S. No. 49, 237 East Thirty-seventh street, has been 
opened as a free evening school for girls and women. Read- 
ing, history, spelling, geography, business, arithmetic, and 
penmanship are taught in the junior department, and in the 
senior department the additional subjects of bookkeeping, 
composition, stenography, and sewing. Foreign women re- 
ceive instruction in English. The hours are from 7:15 to 9:15 
P. M., and pupils over fourteen years of age are admitted. 

ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, thru its committee on 
studies, has under consideration a plan which promises excel- 
lent results for the teachers. It is proposed to have field 
courses of study, one and two years in length, at nominal fees. 
It is expected that these courses will be recognized by the city 
superintendent as meeting the requirements for the “A” and 
head-of-department certificates. The association admits 
Brooklyn teachers, supervisors, etc., to active membership, 
and other adults and pupil teachers, conditionally, to associate 
memberbship. The courses of study will be announced before 
long. 

The inaugural meeting for the season of the Froebel Society 
will be held under the auspices of the science committee, Mrs. 
Howard Wood, chairman, at the Froebel academy, Brooklyn, 
on Monday, Oct. 3, at 3:15 P. M. The program, which 
promises to be a most interesting one, consists of two papers, 
one by Mrs. T. F. Read, entitled ‘‘ The Fruits of Liberty,” and 
the other by Mr. Henry Ham, on “ The American Constitu- 
tion.” 


The first quarterly meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
the borough of Queens will be held in Flushing high school 
Saturday, Oct. 1, at 2 P.M. Hon. Wm. H. Maxwell, city 
superintendent of public schools, will address the association 
on the “ Teaching of English.” Officers for the ensuing year 
are to be elected, and other important business is to be tran- 
sacted. J. D. Dillinghan, president. 

















Dr. Charles D. McLean, who last June resigned from the princi 
palship of the State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y., at the com 
pletion of a continuous term of thirty years as a teacher in that 
institution. 


. 
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New Principal at Plattsburg. 


Mr. George K. Hawkins has been recently elected principal 
of the state normal school at Plattsburg, N. Y., in place of 
Dr. Edward N. Jones, who resigned to take charge of the 
new teachers’ training school in New York city. Mr. Haw- 
kins was born in Farmersville, N. Y,, in 1861. He was a stu- 
dent in Ten Broeck academy at Franklinville, and was grad- 
uated from the Fredonia normal school in 1884. He was for 
six years principal of Sherburne union school, Sherburne, 
N. Y., whence he was called to Plattsburg as teacher of math- 
ematics. Last spring he was asked to take charge of the de- 





Mr. George K. Hawkins, who was recently elected Principal of the 
State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


partment of history, literature, and rhetoric in the institution, 
but before assuming the duties of the position, he was made 
principal upon the resignation of Dr. Jones. 

Dr. Jones says of Mr. Hawkins: 

“The action of the board of managers in promoting Prof. 
Hawkins to the principalship was a well-deserved recognition 
of his successful service as instructor in mathematics during 
the past eight years. He is known as a man of studious habits 
and scholarly tastes, and he will soon be known as a man of 
superior executive ability, as well. His personal character 1s 
irrepr>achalle. His judgmenr is reliable, and he kaows how 
to be wise and tactful in management. He will assume the po- 
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sition of principal under exceptionally favorable conditions, 
He will have the respect and good will of the students, the 
hearty co-operation of every member of the faculty, and the 
earnest support of the board of managers. Of his abundant 
success there can be no question, and of the school’s future 
there need be no doubt. I bespeak for him the cordial inter. 
est and sympathy of all friends of the school.” 





Interesting Notes trom Everywhere. 


Tilghman’s Island, Md.—Prin. John W. Gibson is teaching 
geography on a large scale. He has laid out in the schoolyard 
a map of the world, showing the continents and islands, oceans, 
rivers, mountains, and valleys. The water is conveyed from 
the overflow of an artesian well. The mountains are built with 
oyster shells, gravel, and earth, and sand from the river shore 
has been spread to show the deserts. The work is done to 
scale, Mr. Gibson being a civil engineer. Mr. Gibson does not 
claim that the idea of a schoolyard map is original with him, 
but the work probably has never been done on so large a scale 
before, nor with such attention to accuracy of detail. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, is to be 
in the East for a month after Oct. 15, for the purpose of deliy- 
ering a course of lectures in the Brooklyn fastioute of Arts 
and Sciences, and elsewhere. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Armand J. Gerson, a member of the first- 
year class in the school of pedagogy, has declined a scholar- 
ship in the University of Pennsylvania, that he may finish his 
= course, and become a teacher in the public 
schools. 


The many friends of Mr. Jean I. Charlouis, of The School 
Journal, will be glad to learn of his return from his summer 
home in Michigan, .entirely restored to health. He reports 
that the attendance at the Bay View assembly was greater than 
that of any previous years. Over eight hundred students have 
been enrolled this year. The instructors and lecturers were 
of a higher order than in the past, and he found that among 
all the host of talent, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of “The New 
England Journal,” was the most popular lecturer of the whole 
course; and the general wish was expressed that the doctor 
should soon come again. John M. Hall, superintendent of 
the Bay View assembly, has tendered his resignation, which, 
in all probability, will be accepted. 

Mr. Charlouis had the honor of being one of the two Amer- 
icans invited by the Dutch government to attend the corona- 
tion festivities of the queen of Holland. 


A neat folder, giving an outline of drawing for the public 
schools of Wilkesbarre, Pa., is issued_by Miss Elisa A. Sar- 
gent, supervisor. The outline is from Sept. 12 to Oct. 14, 1808, 














State Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y., Established in 1880. 
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and is arranged by grades, giving suggestions and instructions 
for each grade, together with a special plan of work for the 


high school. 


Lieut. Jerome E. Morse, president of the Morse Company, 
publishers, 96 Fifth avenue, has returned to his former position 
and business pursuits. During the war, he had entire charge 
of the naval recruiting station at Erie, Pa. 


The Sioux City School of Methods, under the management 
of Supt. E. A. Brown, proved quite a success, both in interest 
and attendance. The enrollment reached about two hundred. 
The instructors, or lecturers, were: Supt. W. H. Skinner, Ne- 
braska City, Neb.; assisted by Miss Celia Burgert, of the same 
place, Interpretative Reading; Mrs. May Miller-Brown, Sioux 
City, Kindergarten Methods; Miss Clara Newbecker, Chicago 
Speer Number Work; Supt. H. E, Kratz, Sioux City, Practical 
Child Study; Mrs. Sara D. Jenkins, Ithaca, N. Y., Aim and 
Methods in Education. 


Washburn, Wis.—Prof. G. G. Williams died at Ashland Sept. 
19, of typhoid fever. He came to Washburn to take the posi- 
tion of high-school principal, but taught only half a day, when 
he was taken ill. He was formerly superintendent of the 
Douglas county schools, and later teacher of science in the 
West Superior high school. Last year he was president of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Columbia, Mo.—Prof. W. C. Tindell, emeritus professor of 
mathematics in Missouri state university, died Sept. 18, at 
Kansas City. He was a graduate of the university in 1881, and 
received his master’s degree from Harvard in 1894. He had 
devoted most of his time to mathematical research, and was 
a member of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


Iowa City, Ia—Charles A. Schaeffer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, died Sept. 23. He had been ill but a few days, 
and. not seriously until a short time before his death. 

Pres. Schaeffer was born in Pennsylvania, in 1843. He was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1861, attend- 
ed Harvard from 1863 to 1865; was assistant in chemistry at 
Union college from 1865 to 1867: attended the University of 
Goettingen, 1867-68; School of Mines (Berlin), 1868-69; was 
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professor of chemistry and mineralogy at Cornell university, 
1869-87, and dean of Cornell faculty, 1886-87. He had been 
president of Iowa university since 1887. 








Boards of Education. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Supt. Nichols reports an attendance of 
2,785, a somewhat larger number than last year, the increase 
at the high school being fifty per cent. New text-books, re- 
commended by Prin. Davis, have been authorized. The pupils 
of Vernon Heights are not provided for. Trustee Patterson 
told the school board that he would pay for a janitor, heat, 
and light, if the board would hire a building for a temporary 
school. The matter was referred to the building committee. 


Boston, Mass.—The board \has at last provided a means to 
meet the deficit. It will be remembered that the legislature 
fixed the appropriation per $1,000 as $2.80 for 1899, $2.85 for 
1900, and thereafter, $2.90. This made an estimated deficit in 
the school funds of about $30,000, for which the com- 
mittee on salaries was asked to provide. Their re- 
port recommends the discontinuance of compensation 
to training teachers, thus saving $4,500, and the cut- 
ting of the salary of every school officer, teacher, 
superintendent, etc., by ten per cent. of the amount due them 
for August, 1899, with the exception of those whose salaries 
will amount to less than $60. This will save $15,500. No ad- 
ditional kindergartens or manual training schools should be 
established during the year, thus saving $3,000 more, and mak- 
ing a total saving of $23,000. he rest is to be saved outside 
of salaries. ; 

Mr. Anderson, of the board, opposed the horizontal cut of 
ten per cent., saying that the salaries of women teachers re- 
ceiving $800 or $900 should not be cut, while those of the male 
teachers having $3,100 and more, should bear the burden. The 
latter, he claimed, are receiving more than they should have. 
The board, however, adopted the report by a vote of eleven to 
seven. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The appointment of Miss Daisy Fearing, 
a colored girl, as teacher in the new public school, No. 19, 
Johnston and Manning avenues, has caused considerable com- 
ment. The objections of the white people to her have not as 
yet been officially communicated to the board. Miss Fearing 
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graduated with honor from the Jersey City training 
Supt. Snyder says that she will be kept in the school 
unless something unforeseen occurs. She may, however, be 
transferred to No. 16, which is attended by many colored 
children, The school authorities have no doubt as to her 
ability. 


was 
school. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Supt. Siefert recently made a report to 
the board on the question of superintendence. Referring par- 
ticularly to German, he says that it needs its own special su- 
perintendent, because the principals, as a rule, are not suffi- 
ciently expert in the subject to criticise the methods of teach- 
ing it. Supt. Siefert says, also, that specialists, as a rule, 
should be dispensed with and teachers secured who can teach 
the elementary subjects without)aid. In introducing new sub- 
jects, however, specialists will be needed, as before. 

Director Schwartzburg presented a report to the board, in 
which he charged that out of 3,100 tons of coal delivered to the 
schools, 285 tons were water, and that the coal company should 
refund $750 of the amount paid. 


Jersey City, N. ].—State Supt. Baxter has refused to accept 
the returns of the school census of Jersey City. He says: 
“ Allowing for the increase of population since the general 
census was taken in 1895, the school census for this year is 
about thirty-seven per cent. of the population, which is mani- 
festly too high.”’ There is an increase of 11,916 over last year 
and of 16,445 over 1896. A committee of school directors will 
investigate the matter. It might be well to state that enumer- 
ators are paid according to the number of names reported. 


Newark, N. J.—The report of the sanitary committee of the 
board of education, recommending that each class in the differ- 
ent schools be limited to forty-eight pupils, has been adopted. 


Newark, N. J.—The plans of Ward and Davis for a school 
building on the Seventh avenue site have been adopted. Al- 
fred Peter has been given the work of erecting the South Mar- 
ket street addition. The plans for the latter were thoroly dis- 
cussed in the board meeting. Mr. Sansom contended that the 
mechanical, double-fan system of ventilating should not be put 
into this building until it had been given a thoro test in the 
other buildings which use it. It was then brought out that 
the system had been tested in Massachusetts, found satisfac- 
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tory, and been made compulsory. Additions are to be built 


to the Bruce street school, 


_ Chicago, Ill—The board has asked the city council for an 
immediate appropriation of $40,000 for a new school building 
on lot No. 56 in the town of Jefferson. 


Perth Amboy, N. J.—The board of aldermen has granted the 
request of the board of education for money for a high-school 
building and a site. The board will advertise for plans and 
specifications, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—During the summer vacation, the school 
buildings thruout the city were inspected and repaired. In 
the Putnam school, noteworthy improvement has been made 
to the entrances. There were two sets of doors for winter use, 
But the inner ones were light, and when the outer ones were 
opened, they swung open also, thus affording no protection 
to the interior. The vestibule between them had no window 
in it. A partition has now been put on the inside, with heavy 
swinging doors with glass above them, and glass has been 
placed in the panels of the outer doors. 

In the Jefferson school, the eleven stoves have been taken 
out, and furnaces are substituted. In the other, schools, thoro 
renovating has been done, new floors laid, new desks put in, 
woodwork has been washed, and various other repairs made. 


Middleport, N. Y.—-The new addition to the high-school 
building is completed, and the building now has three sections, 
and is one of the finest in the western part of the state. 
teachers’ training class was established in 1896 by Prin. D. R. 
Stevens, and last year the school was raised from a union to 
a high school. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The system of heating and ventilation in the 
St. Bridget’s school, dedicated Sept. 11, is new to Buffalo. 
The heat is supplied by the fifty-five horse-power horizontal 
tubular boilers, outside the school building. Separate indi- 
rect radiator stacks are erected for each room, These are sup- 
plied with pure air from out of doors, and also with the steam 
from the boilers, The impure air is taken thru large vent 
ducts, which run directly from the rooms to a large chimney 
stack. Steam coils facilitate the passage of the impure air 
thru this stack. 
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“Observation Blanks for Beginners in Mineralogy,” by 
Prof. Herbert Ernest Austin, of the Maryland state normal 
school, is an aid to laboratory work in this science. It aims to 
make the pupil familiar with the characteristics of minerals and 
the terms used in describing these characteristics by directipg 
him to observe these in minerals selected as typical, and to ex- 
press what he sees; to develop the pupil's faculties of observa- 
tion, conception, reasoning, judgment, comparison, and mem- 
ory. The book’gives a list of the minerals and materials need- 
ed, and describes the simple apparatus needed in the work. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


Next to electricity, nothing has done more for modern art 
and industry than photography. “The Story of Photogra- 
phy,” as told by Alfred T. Story, in a volume of the Library 
of Useful Stories, is a.story of wonderful achievement in over- 
coming difficulties. The relation of the subject to light, spec- 
trum analysis, chemistry, electricity, etc., are all traced in as 
lain a manner as is possible with so technical a subject. The 
book has thirty-eight illustrations. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The First Book for Little Folks,” by Rebecca S. Pol- 
lard, is designed to be used by pupils entering school for the 
first time, and contains all the text-book work necessary for 
such pupils.‘ It follows the plan of the Pollard manual, but 
omits a few of the minor classifications, aiming to present the 
first steps of the work in the simplest possible form. It has 
been the aim, by combining in one book all the work of the 
first year, to make more apparent to the teachers the author’s 

lan of instruction and to put the work in more convenient 
orm for the pupil. Independent marking is secured by having 
the pupil diacritically mark, in his book, the words of each 
lesson or diacritically mark the words upon a fac-simile, Thus 
fluent reading, accurate pronunciation, and correct spelling 
are secured. (Western Publishing House, Chicago.) 


“Practical Lessons in Algebra” is a volume that has re- 
sulted from several years’ experience in teaching of the authors 
Josiah H. Gilbert, Ph.D., and Ellen Sullivan, of the Albany, 
N. Y., high school. The method pursued is strictly inductive. 
The subject is not exhausted in any of the lessons, but lines of 
investigation are opened up that the student will wish to fol- 
low out, and so increase his knowledge of the subject. To 
effect this, much mental work is given, and each lesson is 
made, to some extent, a review and a development of previous 
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exercises, so that no subject is entirely dismissed till the close 
of the book. Constant reviews furnish a complete drill in all 
the subjects of elementary algebra. The book is marked by 
its many and practical examples, all of which have been tested 
in school practice, (The H. P. Smith Publishing Co., 11 East 
16th street, New York.) 


The third book in the “ Knickerbocker Series of School 
Songs,” edited by F. E. Howard, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Bridgeport, Conn., is prepared for classes 
that can sing three parts, one of which is for the bass voice; 
and it is especially suited to the needs of upper grades and 
high schools, where there is a scarcity of voices to sing the 
tenor in four-part music. With the png am of a few English 
glees, which have long been popular, the selections are new 
and unhackneyed. (Novello, Ewer & Co., New York.) 


No drama written by a foreign author enjoys a popularit 
so great as Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.” The great events with 
which it deals and the poetic setting they have been given by 
the great German dramatist make it one of the greatest plays 
ever written. An edition of this play has been edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Arthur H. Palmer, professor in 
Yale university, for the use of students in schools and colleges. 
The editor’s account of Schiller’s life and literary work and 
of his literary contemporaries is very thoro and comprehen- 
sive. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


When a book has run thru upward of one hundred seventy 
editions, as Edmondo de Amicis’ “ Cuore” has in Italy, it 
may be taken as a mark of extraordinary merit. The simplic- 
ity and beauty of this story render it of unusual fitness for 
those who are beginning the study of Italian. As abridged 
by Prof. Kuhns, of Wesleyan university, it is practically an 
Italian reader. He has added a large number of useful notes. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 





America’s greatest medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
cures when all other preparations fail to do any good whatever. 
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Pe Pict The price of the pictures alone is 35 cents.f 
Sistine Madonna, Madonna of the Chair, Holy Night, Angel Heads, Cherubs, Aurora, Spring, Angelus, 
Gleaners, Shepherdess, Christ and the Doctors, The Last Supper, Mater Dolorosa, Prop Caritas, 


by HARRIET E. JEROME 





Only we will send each subscriber, postpaid, these Twenty-Five 


0 ee ae ¥ school should be Christmas Chimes, The Golden Stair, Lions at Home, The Horse Fair, Pharaoh’s Horses, St. Peter’s 
plentifully supplied. Rome, Parthenon, Athens, Westminster Abbey, London, Notre Dame, Paris, Milan Cathedra 


A Beautiful Gift to Your Friend,—A Year’s Sub- «om bo ADDRESS ee Send in your subscription to-day. Tell your friends 





¥cription to this Magazine. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


of this great offer. 


Malden, Mass., and Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Send all MAIL orders to Malden office. Be sure to mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY FOR MAILING. 
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ce TEXT-BOOKS iso st 
OF a AND COLLEGES. 


The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su rintendenta, Trincipal: 
and school officials. From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has —— done with Vertical Writing and Schoo i Muse ‘ 
Systems. ABBREVIATIONS.— hen a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing, 






































A. Ae Bo» anya & rn ee Cine! . deed es w.B. Jenkans, How York: m . R.. ae. & Co., Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New 
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cig os Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland. Ore. New Yor! “a y ounces 5. Co., Christo taper So Sower o. Me ledelnhia 
A S. Barnes & Go., New York }: B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia Sanborn, Benj. H. Sanborn & C 
Appleton, . ee & Co., New York & Chicago G:. & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and | 8. F, & Co., Scott, Foresman & ‘Cou, Chicago 
38.8. He Central School Su ply House, Chicage yd Scribner, Chas. Scribner’ 2 — New York 
. GH B.& 0., D. C. Heath & Co., Bos. N. Y.,Chi. | Macm., Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago Sheldon beg es & Co., ork 
. o.. E. H. Butler & Co, Philadelphia Morse Co., The Morse Co., New York s. B. Silver, Burdett & Co, » Boston, New Yerk, 
Kian: oe A. Flanagan, Chicag M.B.Co., Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. moe an and Phi ladelphia 
FF. & o. Funk & Wa sy Co.. New York M., M. & Co., Maynard, Merrill, & Co.. New York o., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
inn., Gi Nin Company. Bosten, N. Y. & Chicago N. EB. &Co., Nevello, Ewer & Co, New York v P. Co., Risverds Publishing Ce., New Yerk, 
-M. & # Lo Houg ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New | McK., David McKay, Philadelphia Boston, and New Orleans 
York & Chica “ Pitman, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York Werner, Werner School Book Co.. Chicago, New 
a. & N- Hinds & Noble, New York P, & P., Potter & Putnam. New Yor York, goa Boston 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New York re T. B. Co., Practical Text-Book Co. Cleveland, 0. | W. P. House, Western Publishing House, hicage 
-&C fons, Henry Holt & Co., New York Prang, Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York | W. & R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. 
i: P, — . P. Smith Pub. Co. New York. and Chi icago 
Algebras. ” Sheldon’s (2) Sheldon | Bryant Stratton’s A. B.C. | Hall’s Be: F. & Co, 
’ “ “ , ’ “ ‘ , 
Atwood’s Standard, Morse Co. io theo 8(7), ‘a Stoddard’s Zaton’s (2), “ Curtis L. G. & Co. 
Milne’ 4 Exercises A. ©. | Watts +e, : st tii ow! Franklin, (2) - . Eclectic... a Teachers’ "ae, Ww. P ‘House 
msenig’s = ew cal, . Te erner’s erner | Mar: i arts. 
McNie’ s Equations, AJ 8. B. & Co, | Thomson’s (4), M. Ss > Hewett’s (3) R. M. & Co. | “ errer Werner | Tooke’s Reading _W. &. R. 
Thomson M. M. & Co. ba Ta U.P. Co. Art. janteen' Sees W.& R MacCoun’s Hist. (57) S. B.& Co, 
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ELMAN-TAYLOR COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
Sole American Agents for BRAUN, CLEMENT & COMPANY. 











Write for our new 
catalogue on School 
Room Decoration, 
edited and compiled 
’ Prof. WALTER S. 
GoopnouGH, Direc- 
tor of Drawing, 
Brooklyn, Miss Shat- 
tuck, Pratt Institute, 
and Miss Herrick. 
Advance subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents. 
First edition, Oc- 
tober Ist. 
Write for partic- 
ulars concerning our 
traveling collections. 
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Why Is It? 


that if School Boards adopt the 
“Holden System for Preserving Books’ 


bs 





they order the articles comprising it 
every year afterward (some have 
ordered annually for 16 years past.) 


It is Because : 





the Book Covers, made of very heavy Waterproof Plain Finished Leatherette, protects 
the outside, and the Self-Binders fasten in the loosened leaves and strengthen the 
weakened bindings, and the Transparent Paper repairs the torn leaves AT ONCE and 
makes the BOOKS LAST FULLY TWICE AS LONG. 


500 SCHOOL BOARDS in Pennsylvania use this System. You cannot name any city in the 


State which doesn’t use our articles! IT SAVES THE TAX-PAYERS MONEY! 


Send to us for samples if you want to secure Economy and Cleanliness in your 
Schools! ONE PRICE TO ALL, whether a large city or a Country School District. 


Samples on request. 





Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 





EPOCHS OF 


H IS ! O R American History. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., Professor 

of History in Harvard University. Newly Revised 

and with Additions to Bibliographies. 


I. The Colonies, 1492-1750. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin ; editor of the Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections ; author of ‘‘ Historic Waterways” ‘‘The Story of 
Wisconsin.” etc. With 4 colored Maps, 321 pages. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


Formatien of the Union, 1750-1829. 

By Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of History 
in Harvard University ; member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ; author of ‘‘Introduction to the Study of 
Federal Government,” ‘Practical Essays on American 
Government,” etc. With 5 colored Maps, 298 pages. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 


Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. 


By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurispru- 
dence and Political Economy in Princeton University; author 
of ‘* Congressional Government,” ‘‘ The State—Elements of 
Historical and Practical Politics,’ etc. With 5 colored Maps, 
345 Pages. 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 








Ransome—A Short History of England. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Tables, 
Maps, Plans, Index, etc. etc., by Cyril Ransome, M.A. Crown 
8vo. si8pages. $1.50. > 
Mentioned in Catalogues of Yale University and Universityfof Michigan as 
indicating college entrance requirements, 


Acland and Ransome—A- Hand-Beok in Outline of the 


Political History of England to 1894. 
Chronologically arranged. By the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Acland and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 333 pages. $2.00. 


This is a college class-book for students engaged in the study of English 
Political History, being used at Harvard University, University of Minnesota, 
and in other universities and Colleges. 





The Publishers will be pleased to hear from those interested. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., - - New York City. 











MAKE A # # 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS speciatry % 


OF PUBLISHING PROGRESSIVE, LABOR-SAVING 


COMMERCIAL ... TEXT-BOOKS 


THEY ALSO PUBLISH A NUMBER OF 


COMMON SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
Of the same character. All of these books have secured 
a very wide introduction into the progressive schools of 
the country. Some of the most popular books in this list 
are the following : 


BOOKKEEPING. 


First Lessons in Bookkeeping. New Introductive 











Bookkeeping. New Complete Bookkeeping. Advanced 
Bookkeeping and Banking. 
BUSINESS PRACTICE. 
The Practice System’of Business Training. Office 


Routine and Bookkeeping. Three Weeks in Business 
Practice. 


ARITHIIETIC. 
Cook’s Mental Arithmetic. Thurston’s Mental Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. Business Arithmetic. Commercial 
Arithmetic. 


LAW, CIVICS, AND ECONOMICS. 
Business Law. New Commercial Law. Test Ques- 
tions. Civil Government of the United States. Descrip- 
tive Economics. 


SPELLING AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling. Test Lessons in Spelling. 
Business and Social Correspondence. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar School Algebra, by Alvin I. Reinhard, 
A.B., Principal of Schools, Hellertown, Pa, 





¢ee"Sample pages of any of the above publications and complete 
illustrated catalogue sent free to any teacher or schvol officer on 
application to 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are the only house in America 
Publishing, Manufacturi 
or Dealing in all of the fo 


Importing 


eee and Photographs of Great Paintings, 
Architecture and Sculpture. 

Medizval and Modern Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic 
Pottery and Drawing Supplies. 
phase of Art Work and are specialists in School 


Decoration. 


Casts of Ancient, 


We cover every 


We have just issued a beautiful catalogue con- 
taining over 100 pages, giving titles and prices of 
thousands of subjects in the above lines with 100 


illustrations. 


Everyone interested in any form of 


Art should have our catalogue G. and our magazine, 


‘Art Education.” 
copy, ten cents. 
postage, 6c. in stamps. 


Catalogue free 


The latter, $2.50 per year, sample 


upon receipt of 





The J. C. Witter Co 


Art Publishers—Art Dealers 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


those who could not buy now can. . 
Owing to the rapid development 
of our Acetylene Gas Generator 
DONG Weekes 8. vik 


CLOSING OUT s&tr HALF PRICE 


our large and complete stock of 
well-known lines of .. .*, 


Magic Slides, and 
Lanterns, Educational 
Stereopticons Accessories. 





Send for “Bargain” Circular and information about Acetylene 


Gas, and mention School Journal. 


J. B. COLT & CO. (Dept. E3), 


3 to 7 West 2oth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





Price Means Nothing Till You Have Seen the Goods. 


CATALOG 
and 


Supplement 


Free 
atid Postpaid. 
Send Now / 





THE « AAB e« MICROSCOPE 


is designed especially to meet the requirements of Secon- 
dary Schools, both in Quality, Convenience, and Price 


Oury Free Prices ro Sowoors.—______ 
‘eine Journal of Applied Microscopy °s Pater 


= Samra Cory Pass. 
Publteation Dep’t Bauseh & Lomb Optical Co., Roehester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY, 
561 North St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. INCORPORATED 1867. RE-INCORPORATED 1897. 
The Only Manufacturers of 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
lead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. If 
you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 





Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Cor. Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Reduced Prices will interest you.... 


CQO QOVSVESSE U8 GF we BU4OO848488F 
The OMAHA EXPOSITION has adopted 

the Densmore exclusively as its OFFICIAL 

TYPEWRITER and has about thirty in use. 

















HANDIEST, SIMPLEST, EASIEST 
TO LEARN AND TO KEEP IN ORDER—HENCE, 


Best for Schools.# 


Adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Educaton,, 
in 1897, and an order for Densmores given. 

The U. S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the custodian says 
they give “entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER, 


336 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Herbermann’s Sallust 
Lord’s Livy (3) 


Latin and Greek Classics. 
Bryant’s Trans. See HLM. & Co- 


Cranch’s “ ‘Bueld ey 
Palmer’s “ Odyssey “ 
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Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG & COMPANY, 


The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


267-269 Wasaso Ave., Cutcaco. 








Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do.tars anp Firry Cents a year in advance, One 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


~~ ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Schoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 


School Building Notes. 

















CANADA. 
Sussex (N. B.)—A re: school will be 
—- Write G. S. Fairweather, St. 
0 


n. 
Westville (N. S.)}—The school board will 
erect a school-house. 

Vernon River (P. E. I.) will erect a 
school-house. Write H. Van Iderstine. 

Montreal (Que.)—Protestant board of 
school commissioners will build school. 
Write board of education. 

Boucherville (Que.)—Catholic school 
commissioners will build school. 

Chatham (Ont.) will build school in 
Dover twp. Write J. L. Wilson & Son, 
architects, Chatham.—Will build high 
school. 

Milltown (N. B.) will build addition to 
the Boardman street school. Write E. H. 
Balkan, secretary, Milltown. 

Portage La Prairie (Man.) will build ad 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used sell 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 





to such 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people are 
using it. 






1005 UFrician, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


; JOSEPH GILL! 
<—— ARROWHEAD PEN 


1067 ARRUWHEAD, 


91 John Street, New York 





dition to East Ward school building. 
Write P. C. Silverthorne, Portage La 
Prairie. 

Halifax (N.S.) will build additions to 
two school-houses. Write Elliott & Hop- 
son, Halifax. 

Toronto (Ont.) will erect school-house, 
and repair Sunday school buildings. Write 
A. W. Holmes, arch., Toronto. 

Meaford (Ont.)—School-house will be 
erected for the Presbyterian church. Write 
J. C. Forster, arch., Owen Sound. 

Berlin (Ont.) will make alterations to the 
high school building. 

amilton (Ont.) will build addition to 
the school building at Stoney Creek, Salt- 
fleet. Write W. W. Lachance, arch., 
Hamilton. 

Gladstone (Man.) will raise $5,000 for 
school purposes. 

Teeswater (Ont.) will put heating and 
ventilating apparatus in the public school. 
Write Jno, Farquharson. 


153 Shaw street, Montreal, has prepared 
plans for a school-house for Rev. J. A. 
Bilanger, P. P. 


buildings. 
COLORADO. 
Hotchkiss will erect school-house. Write 
E. P. Barrow, director, Hotchkiss. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford will build a_ school-house. 
Write Hapgood & Hapgood, archs., 141 
Trumbull street. 

Woodbury will erect a school. Write 
W. E, Griggs, arch., Waterbury. 

Stonington.—The citizens have voted to 
erect a school. 

Hartford will erect the Northwest School. 
Write Barrett Bros., archs., Hartford.— 
Whitman College will erect a recitation 
building. 

Waterbury will erect school-house. Write 
T. B. Peck,‘arch., Waterbury. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington will build new high school 
building. Write board of education. 


ILLINOIS. 
Peoria.—A new R. C. high school will be 
erected. Write Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding. 
Kaneville will build school. Write F. 
W. Worst, Aurora. 





Peru will remodel the Jefferson school. 
| Write Geo. P. Stauduhar, Rock Island. 
| E, St. Louis will build school. Write 
| secretary. board of education. 


scbool-houses. Write Geo. H. Helmle, 
| arch., Springfield. 


| Springfield will build additions to two | 
| 


| Heyworth will erect a school. Write P. 
|O. Moratz, arch., Bloomington. 
Winnetka will bui'd school. Write W. 


| A. Otis, Chicago. 
Rossville will build high school. 
Benes & Kutsche, archs., Chicago. 
Joliet-—Catholic school will be built for 
Rev. Fr. Lusbersic. Write C. L. Wallace, 


| arch., Joliet. 
| Norway will build school. Write J: F. 
Write N. 


| Richardson, Jr., Ottawa. 

Chicago will erect a school. 
S. Patton, arch., Chicago.—Will erect a 
school building.—A_ parochial school will 
| be erected. rite M. M. Schultz, arch., 
Chicago.—Will build an addition to a 
school. Write board of education.—Will 


build school. Write N.S. Patton, arch., 
Schiller building. 


Write 


Maisonneuve (Que.)—J. A. Chaussee, | 


Peoriaw—R. C. academy for boys will 
be erected. Write C. J. Sutter. 

Sycamore will build high school building, 
also a graded school. Write Turnbull & 
Jones, archs., Elgin. 

Laharpe will build school. Write Geo. 
W. Payne & Son, Carthage. 

Burlington wiil build school. Write 
Turnbull & Jones, archs., Elgin. 

Highland Park will build high school. 
Write J. C. Llewellyn, arch., Chicago. 

Monmouth will build school-house. 

Kewanee will erect a school. Write 
Granquist & McKeon, archs., Kewanee. 

Winnetka will erect a school. Write W. 
A. Otis, arch., Chicago. 

Winchester will build high school. 
Wechselberger & Hewitt, Peoria. 

Lincoln will build school-house. 
J. M. Deal, arch., Lincoln. 

Grand Tower will build school-house. 
Write M. W. Baysinger, president school 
| board. 

Paris.—School building will be erected 
for St. Mary’s church. Write B. Lee, 
Paris. 


Write 





Brantford (Ont.) will heat the school 


INDIANA. 
Logansport will build Cicott school. 
| Write Jno. F. Troutman, Logansport. 
Winchester will build high school. Write 
| W. S. Kaufman, Richmond. 
Hazieton will build school. Write Har- 
| ris & Shopbell, Evansville. 
| Por coamgy wil] build school. Write Wing 
& 


Mahurin, Ft. Wayne. 
| 
Whatis - 


Yer 


Scott’s ~’ 
y) 





Emulsion 


| It is a strengthening food and 
| tonic, remarkable in its flesh-form- 
‘ing properties. It contains Cod- 
Liver Oil emulsified or partially 
| digested, combined with the well- 
‘known and highly prized Hypo- 
| phosphites of Lime and Soda, so 
that their potency is materially 
| increased. 


What Will If Do? 


It will arrest loss of flesh and 
restore to a normal condition the 
infant, the child and the adult. It 
willenrich the blood of the anemic; 
will stop the cough, heal the irrite 
tion of the throat and lungs, and 
cure incipient consumption. We 
make this statement because the 
experience of twenty-five years has 
proven it in tens of thousands of 
CASCS- Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion, . 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 





School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chica ‘0, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, » &- . 


Appleton & Co., D., Chi. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. §. i 
Crowell & Co,, T. ¥., ; 
Harper & Brothers, : 


Jenkins, W. R. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., ‘New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam Co., 
Chas. 


iy 
ty 
oe 
“ 


Co., 


Publishin; 
Yew Orleans 


ates 
_ and 
Wood E Co., Wn New York 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Educationa! Pub. Co., Boston & N.Y. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., 42 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & N. Y. 
Irish, Frank V., Columbus, O. 
Leach, Shewell & Co, 
Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 

Bos.. N. Y., Chi. 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, Chicago 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
Western Pub. House, ” 
Werner School Boor Co., 

Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
eng ee Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
c ’ 
iomattin. @ Christopher 
Williams & Rogers, 
Roch., N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Rand, McNally & Co. Chic., N. Y. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Seasons. 

Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 

Olcott, J. BY. 

Holl ‘sliteste — Co., 

Lippincott Co., J. B. 

Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Charts 
Bostou School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L., : 
Silver, Burdett & Co. a 
U. 8. School Furniture Co.. 
Chicago 


“ 


os 


“ 


Western Pub. House, 

Franklin Y“5 ga Co., N. Y. Cc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 

Potter & Putnam Co.. Ys 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’st’r. N.Y. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Dialogues and, Recitations. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 








Kellogg & Co.,E. L., N.Y. & Chi. 
Penn. rub. Co. Ua. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 


Music Publishers. 


Silver, Burdett & Co,, Boston, 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, 

Cincinnati, New York, Cpicoge 

H. E, Holt, Boston 
Scott, Foresman & Co » Chicago 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture 
Chandler Adjustable Des goer 


J ton 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U. 8. School Fur, Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 


Haney School Furniture Co. iy 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., " 

Phila. 


Lippincott . ou. 
Merriam, G, & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts, C. L., Chicego 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 


Flags, Iedals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U. 8. School Furniture Co.. Ohio 
A. J. Joel, Be &<C. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., ° 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L. E., App. Co., * 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, Ps 
Thompson, A. T. & Co., ” 
Ziegler Electric Co., “i 
Robbins, A. L. Co Chi icago 
U. 8. School Furniture - 


Boston 





Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central School L Supply Co., Chicago 
Colt & Co., J. New York 
Bausch & Doub, Rochester, o se 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Queen & Co. " 
Strelinger, €. A, & € 
Detroit, Mich. 
Phila 


Palmer Electric Co. 


Minerals 


English Co., New York Cit; 
Howell E. E, Washington, D D.G 
Wilson, N. L., Boston; Mass. 


Dr. A. E. Foote, Phila. 
Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc. 
Hammett Co., J. L Boston 
U.S.School Furniture Co. Chicago 

Western Pub. House, 

Olcott, J. M. my City 
Howell, F. K., Washington, D.C. 

Central Sehool’ Supply Co., Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Faber, A. W., New York 
Barnés & Co., A. 8., - 
Eagle Pencil Co., - 
Spencerian Pen Co., - 
Eclectic Pen Co., Ke 


Gillott, Jos, & Sons, bid 
Esterbrook Pen Co. — 
Favor Ruhl & CO a 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Peckham, Little &Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Machine Co., 

Paterson N.J. 


School Supplies 


See also cog tay Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, , Globes, Bells, 
ooo "Blanks, Ppaivenrten Mater- 
ial, ete. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. si 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


U. S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., a. , & City 
Olcott, J. M., 
Peckham, Little & Co., sis 
Potter & Putnam, se 
Schermerhorn & Co. yi 
Lippincott Co., J. B: Phila. Pa. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Photos for Schools. 


Ww. H, Pierce Co., Boston 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Berlin Photo Co., a 

Curtis & Cameron, Boston 


E, M. Perry, Malden, Mass. 
Heiman. Taylor Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ph: tochrome Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A, W. Elson & Co., Boston. 
Scule Photo Co., oa 


“W. G. Chaffee, 





Program Clocks, 
Fred, Frick, Waynesbo 
Blodgett Bros Somos tee 
School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Bos 
Lippincott Co., J. B. va 
Acme Sta, & Paper Co., N. Y.¢, 
Olcott, J. M. ra 


School Bells 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 


School Telephones. 
Tucker Electrical Co. =: Y. 


Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. &d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa, 


Co-operative, Boston. 
Eastern ves 
Teachers’ Exchange, = 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency: 
Chicago 

Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Coyriere, Mrs, N. Y.C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los asrs les 
Kellogg's Edu. Bureau a 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., _ 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J, bad 
Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N.Y. 
Syracuse +g Syracuse, N. Y. 
Carolina “ ~ Greenwood, 8 C. 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., 
Wyckoff, s& B 
Denemere Typowsiter Co, 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City. 


Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor, Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Oswego, N. Y. 
Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, D. c. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, 
Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago l'\, 
Sprague’s Corr, Sch. Detroit Mich. 


N.Y 
dict, “ 


“ 








Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical or Unshaded Writing. 






EAGLE “PENCIL 


No. 1, Medium Point. 


“4 VERTICAL NOT 
sg REW_YORK. 












No, 2. Medium Fine Point, 


VER NQ 
NEW .YORK 












EAGLE PENCIL-CO. 
me, VERTICAL'N2 + 
- ‘ NEW. YORK 






No. 4. Extra Fine Point. 


The unprecedented success of the Eacre Verticac Pens is attested from the universal demand and the general satisfaction afforded by their use. 
The skilful preparation by which the Pens are made, kas proven them unequaled for Durability and Smoothness, and we can confidently assert that 
‘vane is no make, Foreign or Domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


AGLE PENCIL C®& 


=== VERTICAL NES # 











NEw YO 





No. 5. Medium Fine Point. 
We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical; Pens, Nos.5and6. They can be used with perfect satisfaction both by the Correspondent and 


the Scholar, 


Of the many e4 
E 120, E 400, E 410, 


WORKS: 
Nos. 703 to 725 Eust 13th Street. 





VERTICAL N86 


NEW 





GLE PENCIL 





No, 6, Extra Fine Point, 


Senp vor SAMPLES, 


NEW YORK, 


EAGLE STEEL PENS}!FOR VERTICAL OR SHADED WRITING. 


es of Steel Pens that we manufacture ;for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 
460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


OFFICE AND SALESROUM: 
377, 379 Broadway. 





ll ld 
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~ *THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For Fi s: Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, . . . ° $12 50 
For Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, . ‘ $15.00 
For Tiird Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two. Price, ; : $15.00 
The above Charts have been more widely adopted 


jn City and Graded Schools than all other simila- 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





THE, «2.0.0 
Teachers and 
Students Library 


BY EMINENT EDUCATORS. 


Is the only cyclopedia for teachers. 
It contains 25 branches of study. 
It contains methods of teaching. 
It has been endorsed by 20 State 
Sup’ts and hundreds of teachers. 
It has had continuous popularity for fif- 
teen years. 
It is revised up-to-date. 
It is accurate and concise. 
It is indispensable in preparing for 
examinations. 
It has ample questions to aid in 
examining classes. 

It saves buying extra books in History, 
Science, etc. As a saver of time and labor 
there is positively no other book which 
can take its place. 


Cloth, $2.00 
Price, §40 pages, octavo, Leather, 2.50 


Special Offer 7?.2"fircutation 1 wil 





.send a free copy to any one getting up a club of 


three at regular price. Books may be ordered one 
atatime. Say you are workiog for a premium copy. 
Specimen pages sent free. Agents wanted, 


T.S. DENISON, Publisher, 
(Dept. Z) 163 Randolph St., - CHICAGO. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


IENNEN’ 


and 
OA little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
* “Removes all odor of perspir- 
on. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
mailed on receipt of S5c. t enn Ss. 


Ori; fal). § Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newar! 














‘Buckeye | Bell Foundry 
Co.Cincinnat 


Sax ieer oP Church Balls shimes, 
=D sichest Grade, Fare 7 als Em. ik 








Shelbyville will build school in Union 
twp. Write L. B. Bronson, trustee, Union 
twp 

Mensis will erect two school-houses. 
Write Westlake & Howard, archs., Muncie. 

Ft. Wayne will build school-house. Write 
G. F. Felts, secretary board of school 
trustees. 

Evansville will erect school building. 
Write H. J. Weiss, arch., Hartmetz build. 
ing.—Will build addition to Centennial 
school. Write F. J. Schlotter, arch. 

Laporte will build a union school be- 
tween Kingsbury & Wellsboro. Write 
Chas. Larson, Laporte. 


IOWA. 


Des Moines.—Dental college will be 
erected. Write Smith & Gutterson, archs., 
Des Moines.—Will build addition to Ben- 
ton school building, East Side, Lee twp. 
Write R. M. J. Coleman, secretary board 
of directors. 

Brighton will erect school in Dutch 
om twp. Write Wm. Mayer, Grace 

i 

Whatcheer will build school in Wash- 

nee twp. Write B. H. Veach, secretary 

ool board. 

Mountayr will erect a school-house in 
sub.-dist. No. 6, Rice twp. 

East Elkport will erect a school-house in 
Volga twp. Write M. B. Needham, presi- 
dent school board. 

Cooper will build a school-house. Write 
Jno. Frame, secretary school board. 

Decorah will erect a new school-house. 
Write L. Drake, director, Decorah. 

Davenport will erect a new school. 
Write J. W. Ross, arch., McCollough 
building. 

Sanborn will build school in Lincoln 
twp. Write W. C. Cunning, secretary 
school board. 

Hull will put posting apparatus in school- 
house. rite A. F. Steffen, secretary 
school board. 

Toronto will build school in Liberty 
twp. Write E. Hart, secretary school 
board. 

Fonda will build two school-houses. 
Write H. Hogan, secretary schoo! board. 

Stennett will build school in Snerman 
twp. Write H. P. Light, secretary school 


| board. 


Avery will erect school in Mantua twp. 
Write J. W. Huston, secretary school 
board. 

Janesville will build school- house in 
Shepherd dist. Write clerk school board. 

Manilla will erect school-house. Write 
M. J. Collins, secretary school board. 

East Elkport will build a school-house. 
Write M. B. Needham, president school 
board. 

Liberty Center will erect a new school. 
Write W. S. Jones, Indianola. 

Ottumwa will build school. Write F. 

Write 


Fiedler, arch., Ottumwa. 
Ft. Dodge’ will build school. 
B. F. Burns, secretary board of education. 
Indianola will build school. Write clerk 
of school board. 
Clinton will build school in Ringwood 
Park. Write J. L. Rice, arch., Clinton. 
Lemars will build school in Perry twp. 
Write E. Hess, arch., Leeds. 
Stuart will build school in Jackson twp. 
Write M. E. Burnham, secretary school 


board. 
ona will erect high school. Write 
— & Gutterson, Des Moines. 
Lyons will build a school-house. Write 


J. L. Rice, arch., Clinton. 
KANSAS. 

Salina will vote on the proposition to 
issue $10,000 of bonds for the purpose of 
erecting a new school-house. 

Rosendale will build ward school; aiso 
an addition to the Columbian ward school. 
Write L. G. Middaugh, arch., 517 Massa- 
chusetts building, Kansas City. 

Wellington will build an addition of 
an auditorium to the Sumner county high 
school. Write E. Dumont, arch., Wichita. 

Iola will erect a high school. Write C. 
W. Squires, Emporia. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography 
By Francis W. Parker and Nellie L Helm. 
Six books, first to sixth years (Appletons’ 


— Reading Books.) Illustrated, 12mo, 
clot 





Book I. Playtime and Seedtime, - 32 cts., set 
* II. Onthe Farm, < - «= « «- 42 cts., net. 
“111. Uncle Robert's Visit, - - §0ctSs., net. 


“IV. The Work of Water and Wind. 
** V. Mountain Plain and Desert. 
“VI, Our Own Continent. 


Nature Study Readers 
By J. W. Troeger. 


Five books, second to sixth years (Apple 
tons’ Home Reading Books.) Illustrated 
12mo, 


Book I. Harold’s First Discoveries, 30 cts , net’ 
* It, Harold’s Rambles, - - - 40CtS., ned. 
“TIT, Harold’s Experiments, - - 50 cts., net. 


“IV. Harold’s Explorations, 
*“* V. Harold’s Discoveries, 


An illustrated descriptive pamphlet of these 
books and other excellent supplementary 
readers will be sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 





Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PepaGcocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 


logue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
University Building, New York City. 








CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave, NY. CO. 











Minerals for Schools. 


Alpha Collection, $1.00. Stu- 
dent’s, $3.00. Cabinet, $10.0c. 
Excelsior, $100. 

New illustrated catalogue, 10 
plates, numerous cuts, bound 
in heavy boards, 25c. Circu- 
Jars Free, 


ROY HOPPING, 
5&7 Dey St., = New York. 








Inductive Questions 

Attention, Teachers and Tables in U. s. 
Hist. and Civil Goy’t, create interest, resesrch and 
thought, Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used wi:h 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.<o 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. “* Enclosed fiad order for 
I 1-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction."—H. M. Sbutt Supt., West Bedford, O, 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
tedto the “letter” ox “Der cent.”’ system of grading. 
Printed to order. 100 or more, rcent each. Sample 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O, 
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No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s. 

“When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.’”’ SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation. 





This Beautiful Boudor Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS ««GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas, 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
Send for New Premium and 
keduced Price List. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
SS and paying work. Address E. 


EVER OFFERED. 
Coffees, etc. 

Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select.—“ The School Journal.” 
The Great American Tea Co. 
WANTED —Live Teachers, successful 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 

KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





St. Mary’s.—An addition will be built to 
St. Mary’s college. Write J. F. Stanton, 
Topeka. 


LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport will erect a school in Caddo 
parish. rite J. W. Gaddis, arch., Vin- 
cennes Ind._. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland will build six small school 
buildings. Write Jno. E. Edwards, secre- 
tary school board. 

elair will erect three school buildings. 
Write J. D. Worthington. 
Rockville will enlarge the Kensington 
ublic school. Write Messrs. Freeman & 
erbert, trustees.—Will build new school- 
house. Write Messrs. Dwyer & Gill, 
trustees at Dwyer school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Northampton.—Smith college will erect 
chemical laboratory. Write Herts & Tal- 
lant, archs., 258 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Worcester will build a school building. 
Write Barker & Nourse, Worcester. 

Beverly will erect a school-house. 

Worcester will erect a school. Write 
Norwood & Morton, archs., Worcester. 

Amherst will build Veterinary laboratory 
for Agricultural college. rite E. A. 
Ellsworth, arch., Holyoke. 

Boston will build primary school at For- 
est Hill. Write Perkins & Betton, archs., 
Boston.—Will erect primary school in So. 
Boston. Write W. H. Besarick, arch., 
Boston.—Will erect the Dorchester high 
school; also the Brighton District school. 
Write F. G. Coburn & Co., arch., Melrose. 
—Will build Mechanic Arts school. Write 
je. Fagan, 27 School street.—Will build 

igh school at So. Boston. Write W. T. 
Eaton, chairman of new buildings, school 
commissioner. 

Pittsfield—St. Joseph’s R. C. church 
will build parochial school. Write Bishop 
J. P. Beaven, Springfield. 

Brookline will erect a school building. 
Write G. F. Joyce, clerk board selectmen. 

Lawrence will build a high school. Write 
Jno. Ashton, Lawrence. 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo will build addition to the 
Lake street school. Write M. W. Roberts, 
arch., Kalamazoo. 

Jackson will build addition to E. Main 
street school. Write C. E. Snow, secretary 
school board. 

Wyandotte will build addition to first 
ward school building. Write E. J. Hard- 
ing, arch., Wyandotte. 

Detroit —The school of St. Albertus R. 
C. society will be enlarged and remodeled. 
Write Kastler & Hunter, 9727 Chamber of 
Commerce building. G. W. Lloyd, arch., 
61 and 63 W. Fortstreet, has prepared plans 
for alterations and remodeling school 
building for the Detroit Home and Day 
school.—Will build school-house. Write 
Malcolmson & Higginbotham, archs., De- 
troit. 

Ann Arbor will build addition to the 
Tappan school. Write Geo. Scott, arch., 
Ann Arbor. 

Cash will build school-house. Write Jno. 
Payton, dir., Cash. 

Sault Ste. Marie will build school build- 
ing. Write Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, 
archs., Marquette. 

Westbranch will build annex to school 
building; Write L. A. White, Westbranch. 

Old Mission will build school-house. 
Write Henry Lardie, director Old Mission. 

Traverse City—A building to contain 
business college, hall, and stores will be 
erected for J. D. Munson. Write W. A. 
Dean, arth. 

Ironwood will build a school building. 
Write Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, archs., 
Marquette. 

Allegan will build a school. Write S. J. 
Osgood, arch., Grand Rapids. 

Rin ley will build addition to the 
school-house. Write A. B. Stimson, Kings- 
ley. 

Saginaw will build addition to the school 


Autumn and Winter Styles, 


Ladies’ Imported and Domestic 


Costumes, Cloaks, 
Capes and Jackets. 


Attention is directed to model 
of Tailor-made Gowns in Ladies’ 
Tailoring and Dressmaking Order 
Rooms. 


Wroadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL MUSIC and BOOKS 


Just Published. 
CINDERELLA. 





‘+ Operetta for Schools. By G. Jacost. 


Very simple and melodious. 
Time of performance, 1 hour. 





CHILD VOICE IN SINGING. 


Howard. Cloth, - - - = 75 cents 


MANUAL ON TRAINING 
THE CHILD VOICE. 


Howard. Cloth, - - - = 35 cents 


HINTS ON TRAINING BOYS' 


VOICES. 
Cloth, -.. o) © 





Stubbs. 


NOVELLO, EWER & C0., 


21 East 17th St., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Prices IN THE U. S. 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts. 


J. A. JOEL & C0., 87 Nassau St, N. ¥. 


- 75 cents 











The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
all Tat Fe Cs eee eee Se 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
roo rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 


125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
EvurRopgan Pian, 

100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 reoms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $ .so perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat included. 

L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 
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— || SS a $ 
ray knowledge result from playing educational 
games. Facts learned in playing them are not forgotten. 
Fireside Games teach geography, history, arithmetic, 
literature, art, natural science, etc. (SOLD BY DEALERS.) 

Our Unton, STRANGE PEOPLE, WILD ANIMALS, WHITE 
SquapRon, OAK LEAVES, MAPLE Grove, Cuestnut Burrs, 
Tue Pres, PopuLaTion, FiaGs, Fraction-Piay, In THE 
Wuite-Hovse, In CastLE-Lanp, NATIONALITIES, FirEsiDE 
Avutnors, Youna Fo.ks’ AuTHors, MAYFLOwER, 25c. each ; 
Artists, IN Drx1e-LAND, PorMs, YELLOWSTONE, 35c. each. 

° 
Procressive NILog, for social entertainments, children’s 





parties,etc. Contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players. 35c. 
some illustrated booklet 

“Education by Play,” list of 

of a sample game at your dealer's, or remit to us full price 
of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 


SPECIA We Senp Free to intro- 
games and a coupon good 
and list. Address Department ] 


duce our games a hand- 
OFFER for 10c. in part payment 
THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ceavririce, 


Pimpl Moth-Patches, Rash 
—- Tan, Pimples, Freckles, od to 
: ee and every blemish 





years; no other has, 
and is so ake 


THE SKIN 


as W) 
4s BEAUTIFIES 
NO OTHER COSMETI 


£URIFIES 





* One bottle willlast 
Also Poudre Subtile 


of all the Skin preparations. 

six months, using it every day. 

removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 

For sale by all Detqew and Fancy Goods Dealers 
ci 


thronghout the U. 8. as and Europe. 
iso found in N. ¥. at R. H. M Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy 8 lers. 
ta Beware of Base imitations. 1,000 Reward for 
‘rrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to Ga 
every one. Methods — 
leading educators. Experien 
competent instructors. 
sparetime only. Three courses, 





preparatory, business, college. YA 
An opportunity to better 








The St. Denis. 


& 

% 

wm EvuropgaNn PLAN. 

% Broadway and IIth Street, New York, 

% (Opposite Grace Church.) 

% The popular reputation the St. Denis has 

Dg acquired can be readily tra.ed to its— 

2 Unique Location,Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service, 

Ls) and Moderate Prices. 

We 

a 


Wm. Tavtor& Son, - + = Props. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








building in Buen Vista Twp. Write F ve" 
Ricker, Saginaw. 

Marquette.—R. C. school will be built. 
Write Charlton, Gilbert & Demar, archs., 
Milwaukee. 

MINNESOTA. 


Harris will erect aschool building. Write 
Omeyer & Thori, archs., St. Paul. 

Worthington will build a school-house 
in dist. No. 10. Write D. V. Lees, clerk 
school board. 

Montgomery will build an addition to 
the school-house. Write trustees of school 
dist. No. 26. 

Motley will erect a school-house in Cass 
Co. Write J. A. Gilberg, clerk school 
board. 

Hutchinson will erect a school-house in 
dist. No. 82. 

St. Kilian—A_ parochial school will be 
erected here. 

Rush City will build school. Write Dr. 
J. E. Gemmel, clerk. 

St. Cloud will build school building and 
also make additions to Union building. 
Write J. I. Donohue, secretary. 

Green Isle will build school. 
Patrick Fahey, Green Isle. 

Long Prairie will build school in dist. 
48, town of Reynolds. Write Vernon 
Shaw, clerk. 

So. St. Paul.—An addition will be built 
to the Stickney school. Write O. Hall- 
berg, South Park. 

Minneapolis will erect school in S. E. 


Write 


Minneapolis. Write W. P. DeLancey, 
Minneapolis. 
A Favorite Remedy. 


‘“ Antikamnia has become a favorite with 
many members of the profession. It is 
very reliable in all kinds of pain, and as 
quickly acting as a hypodermic injection of 
morphia. It is used only internally. To 
stop pain, one five-grain tabiet—crushed— 
is administered at once; ten minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if necessary, 
a third dose given ten minutes after the 
second. Ingo per cent. of all cases it im- 
mediately stops the pain.”—Hugo Engel, 
A.M,, M_D. in “The Boston Medical and 
Surgical Reporter.” 


Reduced Rates to Pitteburg via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, ’ ccount Knights Temp- 
lar Triennial Conclave, 

On account of the Knights Templar Tri- 
ennial Conclave, to be held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., October 10 to 14, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets from stations on its line to Pitts- 
burg and return at rate of single fare for 
the round trip, with minimum of 25 cents. 

Tickets will be sold October 8 to 13, 
good to return until October 17 inclusive. 
The return limit of tickets from Harris- 
burg and points east thereof can be ex- 
tended to October 31 upon depositing same 
on October 13 to 17 with the Joint Agent 
at Pittsburg and the payment of fifty cents. 


During the Teething Period 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all AIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 





t "3 
Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 











Is acknowledged the best. Its 

“cost” is slightly higher than 

cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 

cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


165 Devwonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JAMA ROA 














NO MORE DARNING 


4 Racine Feet N 


(COPYRIGHTED) 
3 10 CENTS \ 

Our booklet, “The Stockinette Stitch,” de. 
seribes an invisible method of attaching new 
feet to the legs of your old hosiery, easier than 
darning, and makes your hosiery as good as new. 
run in sizes from 5 to 11, 

Racine Feet cotton, black or white; 10 \S 
cents per pair, six pairs for 50 cents. Agents 


wanted. 
H. S. BLAKE & CO. 
/| Department 20. Racine, Wis. 
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oo gets or private schools. Spelling, Let- * 
ter Writing, English, Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Business, Practice, and Pocket 
Dictionary. Il)llustrated catalogue free. 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK CoO., 
Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 
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At the End of Your Jour 
it a great convenience to go. re ¢: wee 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopp! 
oe Opp! ng and theatres. 


Baggage St. Depot free. e 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
POBCESBECCESESE 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


October 1, 1898, 





THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 
Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Speller..... 
Mailing Price, 30c. 


A Speller that 
Teaches Spelling 


The only Speller which 
clearly develops _ the 
PrincipLes of Spelling, 
Syllabication and Accent. 





Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Reader..... 
Mailing Price, 8s5c. 
Suprior full-page 
Portraits of Authors 


This book contains 
many of the choicest selec- 
tions in Literature for 
School Reading. 





Fables and 
Rhymes, 
First Reader Grade. 


Mailing Price: 
Cloth, 30c.; Boards, 25c. 


Large Type, 
Superb flestrations 


“Classics which will 
cultivate the ear for the 
music of verse and will 
stimulate the imagina- 


tion.” 





First Book 
for 

Little Folks. 

Mailing Price, asc. 


A Practical 
Use of Phonics 


Presenting in the sim- 
plest form the first steps 
of pupils entering school 
for the first time. 


A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches. 
Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


For September, 1898. 
Editors: EMILIE POULSSON; LAURA E. POULSSON. Publishers : 


? SPECIAL FEATURES: : 

Full report of the Kindergarten Department of the N. E. A. Meeting at Washington, 
with the principal addresses. Also: 
THE CIRCUS POSTER, Bessie L Putnam; THE PROGRAM CLUB, C. Geral- 
dine O’Grady; CLOUDS, (Illustrated) Lucy L. W. Wilson; HOW THE CHILD 
OUTGROWS THE SYMBOLIC STAGE OF MIND, William T. Harris; SONG, 
THE PIGEONS’ FLIGHT, Words by Emilie Poulsson. 

Other articles, stories, verses, the regular departments of the magazine and a number of 
itiustrations crowd the September Kindergarten Review with matter attractive and helpful. 


YEARLY, $2.00. SINGLE COPY, 20 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - = Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 





Chicago. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO, 





TRANSLATIONS. 


LITERAL. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Geod Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
$1.5, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davip MOCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH IA 


TOILET PAPER 





Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 





We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and go Reade St., New York City. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston’. San Francisco Londen Paris Bevin Cologne 


a 
BEBE SR EREEEE 


Do you know : 


your own mind? 


Yes, you will say, I have my opini 
“ things! 7 
You do know what you think; but do you @ 
know ne oe think, why you think, ‘the 
manner and the occasion of your thinking? u 
Do you know your pupils’ mind, your 
child’s mind, in this sense ? # 
Important points, these days! Not to 
be posted on these questions may be to 
just miss your one great goal as teacher 
or parent! They are answered in our 
Gordy’s New Psychology, $1.25, postpaid, 
Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory, a 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers « 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 
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Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 
stamp for cata — 
HEADQUARTERS 


2 SLOYD 
| CHANDLER & BARKER, 15 Elot St, Bod) 


Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals, 

At less than one-half the usual pale, 40 Minerals or 
40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate f: ragm ents) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each collec. 
tion in strong cloth covered case, with separate tra‘ 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text- book 
of 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Eowm. E. Hower, 
612 17TH STRERT, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. 


Bind Papers, 
Sample dozen, 75c. 
Covers to order. 


Agents Ageate Wonted. Price-list Free, 
BALLARD, 
384, Pictafierd = MASS, 

















EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“Tue NAME THt GUARANTEE” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Club, and School Teams of the U, S. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball "Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


pt] SPALDING CHAINLESS B. ain) 1898 


ING BLUE RACER "Chain MODELS 


THE SPALD: 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 





New York. Chicago. 
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